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HE ablest writers on national events will con- 

tribute to Harper’s WEEKLY during the coming 
year. They are men who have had long newspaper 
training and who have graduated into the field of 
special writing for the magazines. Many of them 
live in other parts of the country than that in which 
the WEEKLY is published. It is as if we had our own 
editorial staff scattered about the country. Long 
after an event is passed it is not the fact itself or the 
write-ups of the daily papers, useful as they were at 
the time, that remain in your memory. It is the 
description of the event published in some Weekly or 
Monthly periodical, written with such understanding 
and vividness that it remains forever as part of your 
mental equipment. HaARPER’S WEEKLY is and will 
continue to be the leader in this field of journalism. 
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In Next Week’s Issue 


As this issue goes to press, word is received that our special correspondent 


in Mexico, MEDILL MecCORMICK, has been thrown into prison. 


If he gets 


out of jail in time to appear in the next issue, you will hear some of the most in- 


teresting news from MEXICO. 


If he doesn’t, you won’t. 


Perhaps the most unique institution in America is the UNIVERSITY of 


WISCONSIN. 


It is more nearly a perfect example of the education of the fu- 


ture, in its influence on the life of the State of Wisconsin, than anything we have. 
The reactionary forces and the predatory interests are making a brave fight to 


weaken the influences of the University. 


JULIAN MASON will tell the story 


of the war now on between the University and its enemies. 


QUEEN ELEANORA was crowded out of this issue by the flood of material 


from Colorado. 
issue. 


A charming sketch of her personality will appear in the next 


INEZ MILHOLLAND BOISSEVAIN has studied the DEPARTMENT 


STORE problem with great care. 


Her findings, which will be published in next 


week’s issue, are very interesting reading as well as important contributions to 


the study of women in industry. 


There will be another instalment of the articles on the ULSTER situation 
by JOHN J. FINEGAN whois on the spot. 

Another of JOHN GALSWORTHY’S “Studies in Extravagance” will be 
THE HOUSEWIFE—a type familiar to everyone. 

McGREGOR is always interesting and important, and our regular de- 


partments will appear as usual. 
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Is Mr. Rockefeller Responsible? 


ET us examine this question, for it is impor- 
tant. It goes to the root of our morals. It 
bears on happiness and virtue in the United 
States after we are dead. When some little part 
of the facts in Colorado became known, they 
smote into the hearts of the inattentive. Who 
knows whether those women and children at 
Ludlow were killed by intention or as an inci- 
dent to the general savagery? Who fails to know, 
however, while these bitter deeds are being read 
about, of plenty of cases of brutality and greed 
still in the world; of Christianity most in evidence 
on Sundays? 

Regarding details, one of the most official docu- 
ments yet at hand, a military document written 
by well-meaning and honest men, is also written 
in unconcealed antipathy to labor unions. Yet, 
take that document alone and make no deduction 
for the rhetoric with which it describes the horrors 
of the Greek nature, the heroism of the militia, 
the heinousness of the union leaders. Do not smile 
at the gentleness with which it says that a cer- 
tain Lieutenant was “‘an experienced officer and 
an inexperienced sociologist.””’ Do not compare 
such leniency with the fervor with which it 
sprinkles such words as “unassimilated aliens,” 
“dangerous doctrine of property.” A _ picture 
is built up of the Greeks planning a fight on Sun- 
day and postponing it for the unusual reason that 
they were too drunk; and only far down in the 
report do we learn from a casual word that the 
whole structure rested on the statement of one 
man who they feared might retract. We seriously 
do not doubt for a moment the entire conscien- 
tiousness of these military men or wonder at their 
simple-minded loyalty to their fellows, as con- 
spicuous as their credulous belief of everything 
making a fearsome case for those leaders who 
“must take the responsibility before man and 
God,” as stated in the earnest peroration. Mr. 
Rockefeller, of course, will study all such docu- 
ments for what they are worth, but it really 
makes little difference whether he gives some 
weight to those participants, witnesses, and stu- 
dents on the field (some of whom the writer of this 
editorial knows and admires for accuracy) who 
give accounts different from that of the soldiers. 
The question of Mr. Rockefeller’s responsibility 
does not depend on whether a bullet can overturn 
an enormous hotel cook-stove; whether an 
officer who beats his prisoner with his rifle is 
merely not a sociologist; how many and what 
gunmen were employed; whether houses of pros- 
titution were maintained by officers of the operat- 
ing companies; company store evils, weighing 
troubles; suspicions of anti-union spies; of owned 





judges; of a thousand other causes of irritation. 
His responsibility is on grounds where there is 
no dispute. Mr. Rockefeller is, in our opinion, 
so thoughtful, so ethical and quick-minded that 
the drama now forced upon his attention will 
lead him to think deeply. Nothing is so hard to 
give up as worship of certain words; yet Mr. 
Rockefeller may examine anew even the real 
meaning of such phrases as “the conduct of our 
own business,’’ “dealings with our own men,” 
“rights of property,” “outside interference,” and 
“the sacred right of an American citizen to decide 
for whom and on what conditions he will work.” 

What Mr. Rockefeller cannot and would not 
escape responsibility for may thus be stated: 

1. For the conduct of a fortune so enormous 
that under present laws, execution of laws, and 
public conscience it could never have been 
amassed. 

2. For the principle, confidently stated by 
him, that in the dealings of combined wealth 
with those who do the hard and dreary labor of the 
world—in the search for a fairer distribution of 
results and a richer life for those who toil—agents 
of these money aggregations will not deal with 
equally representative spokesmen of labor but 
only with informal committees of the unorgan- 
ized many. He is responsible for the position 
that this is fair, just and helpful to the world 
and not the blind bullying of greed. He is 
responsible for the position that in refusing to 
recognize the unions he and his fellow-rich are 
not like a dog angrily defending his bone, but 
are behaving as Christians seeking the welfare 
of those who are heavy laden. 

3. He is responsible for the general practices 
of those whom he maintains in power. If, when 
one set of laborers becomes dissatisfied, his agents 
remove them, blame “‘ outside interference, breed- 
ing discontent,” and seek ever more ignorant 
foreigners to take their places, he will not wish to 
avoid responsibility for that method of meeting 
men who would improve their lives. If Mr. 
Rockefeller’s agents, as a constant and notorious 
practice, create and maintain the demand for that 
labor which has the lowest standards of living, and 
quarrel with it as soon as its standards rise and 
its understanding of the importance of organiza- 
tion begins to clarify, he surely will be the last to 
deny that this ultimate choice must rest on him. 
Philanthropist, hard-working citizen, he is also 
an industrial monarch and a Christian, and none 
more fully than he will admit that on him lie 
the responsibilities belonging to a monarch, and 
also the responsibilities belonging to a follower 
of that Nazarene who spoke so often of the 
money-power as he saw it working around him 
in the Judea of nineteen centuries ago. 
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Recognition 


i ing word has so many meanings that it is 
easily used to mislead. The unions can 
be recognized without at all conceding their 
right to exclude non-union laborers. That 
raises a difficult question not at issue in the 
Colorado trouble. There the employers ap- 
parently discriminate against a man for belonging 
to a union, even secretly. They talk also as 
if the leaders were of the Moyer-Haywood type. 
That also misleads. Lawson, McLannon and 
the rest are not at all the violent, revolutionary 
I. W. W. kind of leader, but rather so moderate 
and rational that to refuse to deal with them is 
to refuse really to deal with labor at all, but to 
take refuge in divine right, with a willingness to 
hear prayers, to be sure, but a determination to 
be approached only on bended knee. A certain 
large corporation never knows what of its em- 
ployees belong to unions and what do not. 
Whenever wages are raised anywhere in its field, 
it immediately makes corresponding or greater 
increases without request. It practices no op- 
pressive methods of competition against other 
firms; it remains friends with its employees; 
and it makes a great deal of money, merely be- 
cause its work is done well. Much must always 
depend on the men at the top. In industry now 
we need enlightenment, efficiency, and popular 
sympathy. 


A False Analogy 
R. ROCKEFELLER, in answer to the 


congressional committee, said he dele- 
gated to experts the control of his mines just as 
in his attempt to lessen vice he employed men 
especially fit to do the work. But Abraham 
Flexner was chosen for his ability to get the whole 
truth and state it impartially. The men who 
run the mines are not chosen for their all-around 
human understanding, but exclusively to make 
dividends, which is different. 


A Hard Situation 
R. ROCKEFELLER is made of far better 


material than some of his most conspicuous 
critics. It is mainly his traditions that are at 
fault. Suppose he should say frankly: “This 
Colorado situation is beyond my powers of com- 
prehension. I have more than money enough. 
I will give my stock to the United States Govern- 
ment, and let the government struggle with the 
problem.” He certainly would arouse popular 
admiration if he took so original and imaginative 
a step. 


Senator Robinson 


HE only woman senator in the United States, 
already fully tested and a proved honor to 

her state, still further established her statesman- 
ship during the Colorado civil war. Several 
times she sought her information at the seat of 
battle. She talked with the militia and their 
wives as well as with the strikers and leaders. 
Where so many were blinded by hate, she was tol- 
erant. Even when her heart suffered, she was 
calm. When she sympathized most, she had the 





needed scepticism of the investigator, and she 
knew that many of the women who poured out 
their sufferings to her were impetuous, gifted, 
and inevitable liars. She sought also not the 
easiest temporary escape but permanent solu- 
tions. She is an example of the undoubted 
truth that politics is one of the occupations in 
which a number of women are needed; and one 
of the occupations in which the first-class female 
intellect shows at its best. 


The Usual Way 


HE Rocky Mountain News, and its after- 

noon paper, the Times, are being sued 
for $500,000 on the charge of libeling mine oper- 
ators in Colorado. No news has reached us yet 
of any newspaper being sued for libeling the la- 
borers. Also, namely, and to wit, yellow news- 
papers are excluded from various worthy clubs 
and libraries for outrageous statements—and in 
the majority of cases the objections are well 
founded. But what clubs have excluded such 
papers as the New York Sun, the Los Angeles 
Times, and the property sychophants in general 
for their persistent falsity at the expense of those 
who labor with their hands? As far as we know, 
the only newspaper in Colorado that printed news 
sufficient to give any idea of the gravity of the 
situation before the News began to do so was 
the Denver Express, and yet if any situation 
requires full publicity it is a complicated in- 
dustrial war. 


Brevity and Villa 


ISHING as we do that writers on public 

affairs would express themselves with greater 
brevity we have been pleased to observe that 
Villa’s exhaustive description of Huerta as “a 
drunken ass” has entered into the thought of the 
American nation and affected public opinion as 
no long essay by him could possibly have done. 
It indicates ability to handle a prominent subject 
in a few words. Nor is it the only proof of intel- 
ligence Villa has given. His closing of saloons 
was one example of sense. Those who treat him 
as a butcher do not always recognize that volun- 
teers who served the cause of Madero and were 
bribed away by Huerta are looked upon as trai- 
tors, and mercenary traitors, by the Constitu- 
tionalists, and with some reasonableness at that. 
Villa is not fully understood yet. 


Looking Backward 


UPPOSE a conventional president had been 
in office during this Mexican problem, what 
would have happened? Huerta might have been 
recognized, either to keep ourselves out of trouble 
or to satisfy the investors. If we had not recog- 
nized him, however, and he had then forced the 
issue on us, this country would now be on the 
high road to the conquest of Mexico. The writer 
of this paragraph has recently talked with a good 
many persons in the South, the East, the Middle 
West, and the West, and has the impression 
that among a few average men the opinions will 
be likely to run roughly like this: 
Two think the Mexicans are greasers, and the 
sooner the United States runs them the better. 
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Ten think the President erred in not recogniz- 


| ing Huerta but has acted skilfully since. 


| 
| 





| the slackness of the rest of the electorate. 





Ten think that from start to finish he has so 
acted that posterity will applaud him. 

Two think that we ought not to have taken 
Vera Cruz, either because proofs of Huerta’s 
studied intention to seek trouble were insuf- 
ficient, or because war is wrong under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Nearly everybody believes the result of media- 
tion on South American opinion will be lasting 
and excellent. 


Ever Busy 


OST persons are bored by everything except | 


amusement and their personal welfare. 
Hence the eternal business of the machines and 
Chi- 
cago will soon elect a mayor, but as the machines 
slipped into the election law a provision that no 
name could appear on more than one ballot, the 
job of getting up a successful citizens’ ticket is 
far harder than it was last year in New 
York. Kansas City faced the same trick in 
her April election, where the reform forces 
were defeated but made a splendid showing, 


considering they were opposed by all the money | 
similar | 


in town, all the machines, and a 


| 





provision of the law aimed against independent | 


voting. 


Be Careful 


PEAKING of Kansas City, by the way, there | 


is a danger that confronts the Administration 


much more serious than the Mexican situation | 


or any part of the legislative program. That is 
the danger of making too many appointments 
that destroy the confidence of independent men 
in the localities affected. President Wilson can- 
not look after these matters personally. Any 
member of the Cabinet to whom the task is 
delegated will be doing a poor service if he 
tries to play too much politics. The Kansas 


| City case does not stand alone, but it is salient. 
| The last time in the world even to consider R. E. 


O’Malley for office was when the franchise forces 
with which he has been so long identified were 
lined up for another fight. A bunch of old- 


school politicians are scrambling to get on the | 


Democratic band wagon, shouting how strong 
they are for Wilson. Senator Reed now 


acts as the Washington adviser of the Mayor | 


of Kansas City and the franchise forces in 
general. The fight is an old one, and if the 
Star had not kept the matter in continual agi- 
tation the combination would have won long 
ago. 


O’Malley has regularly stood for corporation | 


interests in the city council, and on the stump. 


A Democratic mayor and council were swept out | 


of office on this issue and an honest Republican 
mayor sat on the lid for two years. The election 
of a Democratic mayor has again been followed 
immediately by the renewal of the franchise 


grafting scheme, once beaten at a referendum | 


held solely on that question. The plan is to 
submit the matter again, in July, thus hoping to 
get it out of the way before the primaries of 
August. Why honor O’Malley? 


Warburg 


N such a body as the Federal Reserve Board, 
radicals ought to welcome knowledge and 
equipment on the conservation side. The big 
bankers should be represented by a man who has 
| a profound grasp of facts and principles, as Paul 
Warburg has. Probably nobody else in the 
country knows as much about banking. He is 
| honest also, and to oppose him merely because 
_he represents a somewhat conservative view of 
finance is to hold that only one point of view 
| should be represented, which is undemocratic 
_ and shallow, and would, if it prevailed, make for 
violent oscillations. 


The Heney Type 


HAT figure in recent American history has 

shown more courage than Francis J. Heney, 
or done more genuine service, or at a greater 
sacrifice? Now that he is a candidate for the 
Senate, there is some talk about his being erratic, 
etc. The truth is he is clear and cogent as a 
thinker, just as unmistakably as he is relentless 
and devoted as a fighter. He is radical, and if 
California doesn’t want a radical in the Senate, 
she ought not to choose Heney; but any talk 
against his fitness is folly. 


Something Real 


OT always can any of us editors be taken 
literally when we boast about our wares; 

but when Mr. Mackenzie called “The Dying 
Boss” the story of the month he made a striking 
under-statement. It is one of the pieces of writ- 
ing, few in any time, that seem ultimate. Mc- 
Clure’s has published nothing better, whether 
recently, in the work of Jane Addams or earlier 
_in the work of Miss Tarbell, Baker, or Steffens 
himself; and neither McClure’s nor any other 


magazine has published many things that deserve | 


even to be compared with this. 


Power in Words 


MONG students of baseball the most popular 

club is the Philadelphia Athletics, because 
it is the best club, both in natural ability and in 
the methods instilled by the far-seeing Connie 
Mack. Among boys the country over, the 
greatest interest is aroused by the New York 
Nationals, and next to them probably come the 
Pittsburghs. Why? One club is called the Giants 
and the other the Pirates. What more could 
a boy want? Nor was Goethe speaking par- 
ticularly of boys when he had Mephistopheles 
say that the human race was guided principally 
by words. If Detroit wins the championship, 
| the appellation “‘ Tigers” will draw, but if Wash- 
ington wins, the dull idea of “Senators” will 
chill every heart in which natural proclivity has 
not been impeded by over-experience and the 
| pale cast of thought. Frank Chance, when he 
commanded the Cubs, had a drawing name for 
his club, but the Yankees will never help him out 
with the magic power of words. If the Braves 
could play better ball, Boston youth, and even 
| the denizens of Cambridge, would rally round 
| the notion of the tommyhawk. 




















What South Americans Think of Us 


By J. A. HAMMERTON 


Illustrated by Alexander Popini 


(THE offer of Argentina, Brazil, and Chili to act as mediators between Huerta 

and the United States has greatly increased our interest in South Americans. 
Latin America is a little vague in the minds of many. It may be amusing to know 
how much it dislikes us and in what direction the hope for a better understanding les 





FIND my- 

self return- 

ing from a 
long sojourn in 
the countries of 
South America, 
frequently as- 
sailed by my 
good friends in 
New York 
with, “Tell me, 
what do the 
South Ameri- 
cans really 
think of us?” 
Itis a most nat- 
ural question, 
having regard 
to the undying 
thirst for infor- 
mation so 
characteristic 
of the alert 
citizens of the 











propriate lines. 
Let this be care- 
fully noted, for 
it may mean 
much in the 
future. There 
was a time 
when “Chris- 
tian” was used 
only as a term 
of contempt. 
The one- 
sided interest 
to which I have 
referred in my 
opening para- 
graph is curi- 
ous. Uncle Sam 
wants to know 
what is thought 
of him away 
down there in 
the sunny lands 
beyond the 








United States. 
There ought to 
bereciprocal in- 
terest where such a question is natural, yet I cannot 
remember any of my South American friends asking me, 
“What do the North Americans think of us?” 

I have written “North Americans,” but, if the ques- 
tion were ever asked, the word yanqui would assuredly 
do duty for these two, as it is used everywhere through- 
out Latin America to define the people and things of the 
northern continent. And with comic effect. The most 
cultured writers of the Argentine, Chile, Uruguay, or 
any of the other republics, will blandly refer to los mares 
yanquis, when they mean “North American waters”’; 
to el ejercito yanqui 


“They look with suspicion on every American “proposition” 





Equator’ by 
peoples who 
have no kin- 
ship with him of race or tongue; but ask him what he 
thinks of them! “Well, who are they, anyway?” In 
short, he would like to know how he stands in the estima- 
tion of a group of nations concerning whom he himself 
remains in a state of splendid ignorance. The Panama 
Canal is going to change all that and perform the para- 
dox of drawing the northern and the southern continents 
together by cutting them asunder. But much ink will 
have to flow from the pens of those who have lived 
among and studied both races—the Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon—before anything approaching a mutual under- 
standing is likely to be 





(United States army), 
el gobierno yanqui 
(United States Govern- 
ment), el ministro 
yanqut (United States 
minister), and will even 
talk about “Yankee 
machinery ” and “ Yan- 
kee exports and im- 
ports’”” without the 
least, small notion of 
rudeness—for rudeness 
is as foreign to them 
as, let us say, a proper 
knowledge of the 
yanqui! 

Indeed the use of 
this word yanqui is 
now showing signs of 
redounding to the 








achieved. 

There is an_ initial 
difficulty to be got 
over in the mere de- 
scriptions “North 
Americans” and 
“South Americans.” 
Pride of priority burns 
strongly in the breasts 
of those we know this 
side the Equator as 
“South Americans.” 
With reason, they con- 
sider themselves the 
senior representatives 
of the European settle- 
ment of America, and 
thus “the Americans,” 
without any qualifying 
adjective. When an 








credit of North Amer- 
ica, as it is coming to 
signify enterprise and alertness. There is a publicity 
society in Montevideo, for instance, which proudly labels 
itself “The Yankee,” and I know of several institutions 
for commercial education in different capitals of the 
South which are fain to attract pupils by dubbing 
themselves academia yanqui. The word is also frequently 
used as their trade-mark by tradesmen of the most inap- 
6 


“There was some truth in the observation’’ 


Argentine or a Chilian 
is speaking in wider 
terms than those of national patriotism, he says, “I am 
an American.” A citizen of the United States makes 
use of the same phrase, albeit in a different language. 
It is wrong to suppose, however, that the natives of 
the southern continent resent the description “South 
Americans,” for, by force of circumstance, they them- 
selves have to use it, though they invariably think of 
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themselves as the Americans and of the inhabitants of 
the United States as yanquis or norte-americanos. There 
is a subtle distinction in this which should not escape the 
observer. I have also known Mexicans in the Argentine 
who, not approving of the ways of the people (to whom 
the Mexicans as a nation are immeasurably inferior), 
would sneer: “I am no South American; I’m a North 
American.” And we know how close is the affinity 
between Mexico and the United States! 

The American’s chief difficulty in South America is 
that he is not understood. Everywhere throughout the 
spacious lands of these republics the Englishman is 
known and honored. When two natives are making a 
bargain and one of them wishes to exact from the other 
the utmost pledge of honor, he says, shaking hands on it: 
Palabra inglesa? And the other replies with Latin so- 
lemnity: Palabrainglesa. Thatis to say, “the word of 
an Englishman.” But they are not Englishmen who are 
bargaining and the result may be different. Again, when 
one wants a friend to meet him punctually, he adds the 


sees few evidences of American activity, but finds in the 
Argentine and in the populous centers of Chile frequent 
traces of some “get-rich-quick” faker who has passed 
that way. Nor are the American employees one encoun- 
ters representative of the best. There may be a natural 
explanation of this in the fact that the United States, 
offering so many opportunities to its worthiest citizens 
within the broad lands of the “old flag,”’ has had to spare 
for South America only a lower grade of worker. At all 
events, there is a general feeling in these countries that 
since most able Americans can do well enough at home, 
it is a fair supposition that those who have come to 
South America are not of the best. The same feeling 
does not obtain in respect to the English nor the Germans, 
for the obvious reason that their countries are spilling 
over with competent men for use in foreign fields. I 
do not submit this as my own opinion, but I must confess 
that the North American type in South America is not 
calculated to inspire the natives with any exalted idea of 
the American at home. 





























“IT encountered these gentlemen, each wearing a silk hat, being shown the sights” 


words hora inglesa (literally “English time,” or “at such- 
and-such an hour prompt”). But, again, as they are not 
Englishmen who are making the assignment it is safe 
betting the one will be half-an-hour late and the other 
three-quarters. Still the fact remains that English 
honor and English punctuality are universally recognized 
by people who are dimly struggling towards these ideals. 


ON the other hand when the matter in question is one 
of suspicion, when there is reason to suspect trick- 
ery, what is the phrase we find on the lips of the South 
Americans, what comes readiest to the pen of the journal- 
ist? Often have I heard, frequently have I read, some 
such sentence as this: En fin, estamos convencido que el 
asunto no es mas que un “yanqui bluff.” (“In short, we 
are convinced the matter is nothing more than a Yankee 
bluff.”) Yes, it is rather a painful reflection to the 
American that yanqui bluff (pronounced “Yankee 
bloof’’) should have become the stereotyped phrase for 
any sort of swindle. But it is a fact, and of course it 
must derive from some due cause. 
There is more than one reason for this slur. At least, 
I think I can advance several. In the first place the 
American is badly represented in the South. Outside of 
Bolivia, Peru, and parts of Chile, where the great mineral 
wealth has attracted many American prospectors, one 





Then again the baser element of the New York press 
has precisely the same baneful influence in South America 
that it has in Europe. The evil reach of yellow journal- 
ism is wider than many suppose. Just as the London 
Daily Telegraph regales its readers on the essence of New 
York’s sensational press, which gives the most distorted 
view of American life, so do the Spanish-American jour- 
nals seize on the spiciest contents of these prints, turn 
them into Spanish, reproduce their illustrations and 
leave their readers with the idea that the North Ameri- 
cans pass their lives in social crimes, follies and immorali- 
ties. La Razon of Buenos Aires, la Razon and el Dia of 
Montevideo, el Diario Ilustrado of Santiago, all ably ed- 
ited newspapers, are particularly noted for the use they 
make of American material of this kind. No blame can 
attach to them: the canker has its roots in New York. 

Another influence for evil in creating a wrong mental 
conception of America among these peoples is the Trust. 
Every South American realizes, vaguely or vividly, that 
the system of great commercial trusts is a curse and that 
the United States is its home. He fears its implanting in 
his own land. In Buenos Aires, for instance, the most 
popular brand of cigarettes is sold entirely on copious 
advertising of the fact that it does not belong to the 
Tobacco Trust, and it is known that yanquis are at the 
back of the said trust. The natives do not wish to fall 
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into the grip of American exploiters, and so they 
look with suspicion on every American “proposition.” 
In fact, it should be the first care of any enterprise 
that has an American look to prove to the public 
that it is not engineered by persons from the United 
States if the said enterprise is to have a fair chance 
of success. 

Yes, there is much talk of union, but there is no pos- 
sibility of any union among these peoples which ignores 
their national pride. Brazil, however, is somewhat apart, 
both in thought and speech. It is a Portuguese country 
and it has an enormous infusion of negro blood. They 
know less of Brazil in Chile 


in Mr. Bryce’s fine work on South America there is 
abundant evidence of how little he was permitted to see 
of the real red life, while quite recently the most engaging 
comedy of all has been playing to appreciative audiences 
from Rio round to Lima. Thanks to Mr. Carnegie’s 
superfluous cash, ex-Ambassador Bacon, accompanied 
by a retinue of secretaries, has been “having a good time” 
in these southern latitudes giving conferencias on Uni- 
versal Peace. He was heralded in each town like a star 
actor, his portrait being supplied to all the papers in 
advance. He was officially received; there were the in- 
evitable copas de champafia, much palaver, good wishes, 

the old futile lecture on 





than they do of the United 
States. But in Chile as in 
the Argentine, in Uruguay, 
Peru, Bolivia, and the other 
countries the one sure point 
of union would be a mutual 
distrust of the United States. 
A union in which the last 
mentioned were a party seems 
to them to savor of the 
friendship of the wolf and the 
lambs, but I can vouch for 
the fact that no people among 
whom I have lived are less 
lamb-like than the natives of 
these southern — republics. 
The American or European 
observer who sees a review of 
the Chilian army for the first 
time will have his eyes 
opened as to future possibili- 
ties in South America. 





OR must Americans be 
misled by such conven- 
tional courtesies as they may 
receive on a visit to the 
South. Living for the last 
two years in close daily touch 
with the natives of the 
Argentine, Uruguay and 
Chile, I have had many op- 
portunities for amused obser- 
vation of the ceremonial 
futilities of “visits of in- 
quiry”” made by more or less 
distinguished Americans or 
representative groups. The 














Peace, hand-shakings of 
great cordiality and after- 
wards fingers outstretched 
from South American noses— 
metaphorically. 

“Why is he wasting his 
time lecturing on Peace 
down here?” exclaimed an 
eminent Peruvian to me. 
“He ought to get down 
to Mexico with his lecture.” 
There was some truth in 
the observation. But the 
whole thing was deliciously 
comic to those who knew. 
It was to the South 
American mind, as_ though 
the old wolf had sent one 
of her cubs to visit the 
sheepfolds and tell them 
all to be good little sheep 
and not to go quarrelling 
among themselves. At the 
same time another of the 
wolf’s litter was telling 
Brazil that if the latter 
joined with the wolf they 
could between them _ look 
after the sheepfolds. 


EANWHILE, the dis- 

trust of the United 
States is the basis of a 
new movement in which 
Sefior Manuel Ugarte of 
Buenos Aires, previously a 
little-known litterateur, has 
speedily made himself 








Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce sent a deputation 
round the capital cities in the summer of 1913. On 
various occasions I encountered these gentlemen, each 
wearing a silk hat and looking horribly self-conscious, 
being shown the sights under the care of some amiable 
public officials. There were speeches on every favorable 
opportunity and una copa de champafia at frequent 
intervals, mingled with the strains of the Himno 
nacional and “America.” Meanwhile the silk-hatted 
gentlemen from Boston were gaining about as real an 
insight into South American life as one does of the 
real Chinatown from a trip on a lantern-lit rubber- 
neck wagon! 

The proverbial courtesy of the South American makes 
such ceremonial visits very pleasant for the visitors, who 
are assured of a “good time,” but the futility of it all 
appeals strongly to those who know the mind of Latin- 
America. The Chilians are proud to call themselves 
“the English of South America,’ but when they were 
giving the Boston gentlemen a good time and making 
them feel they loved them as brothers, their spokesmen 
would blandly declare that the Chilians regarded them- 
selves as los yanquis de America del sur. The ancient 
Spanish art of flattery still flourishes in the western 
hemisphere. 

Of course it is quite impossible for Mr. Roosevelt or 
any other visitor of international reputation to get below 
the surface of officialism in any of these countries. Even 


“The Spirit of Commerce is outsoaring the God of War” 


eminent. He and _ others 
have stumped every corner 
of South America warning the different countries 
against the baleful designs of the United States, 
denouncing the Panama Canal as a new instrument 
which America has devised to impose herself upon the 
Latin republics. That is the sort of talk which appeals 
much more strongly to the South American ear than 
the cooings of the dove of Peace. 

To suggest how it might be possible to work 
towards the removal of the anti-American feeling 
that prevails in most parts of ‘the southern continent 
would lead me into the consideration of matters 
beyond the scope of this contribution, which is con- 
cerned more with the statement of things observed 
than the explanation thereof. But that it behooves 
Americans to work diligently so that as a people 
they may stand higher than at present in the 
esteem of the southern republics, there is no manner 
of doubt. 

But, after all, we are living in a commercial age 
and although militarism is still unhappily rampant 
in most of these republics, the Spirit of Commerce 
is outsoaring the God of War and the honest dealings 
of the merchants of one country with another do 
more to create mutual trust and understanding than 
boat-loads of deputations in silk hats, or traveling 
lecturers subsidized in the cause of Universal Peace. 
Verbum sat sapienti! 














rapid - fire 
guns, lay uncared 
for twenty - four 
hours at Ludlow, 
where he had 
been for seven 
months the re- 
spected chief of 
his Greek coun- 
trymen. He was 
shot while at- 
tempting to lead 
the women and 
children to a 
; place of safety.— 
’ At least six wo- 
men and fifteen 
little children 
died with him. 
Human life is 
cheap in Colo- 
rado. Few peo- 
ple knew Tikas. 
He was simply 
one of the ten 
thousand for- 
eigners brought 
into the state to 
work in the coal 
4 mines. 
This strike in 
Colorado is the 
last in a series of 











of wide area. 
government, and by the miners. 


the way they feel about the issues. 


OUIS TIKAS is dead. 
riddled with fifty-one shots from 


Ruins of Ludlow Tent Colony 





Why the Miners Struck 


By HENRY A. ATKINSON 


HE war in Colorado is the result of very complicated and far-reaching forces, centering in a mining district 


There is something to be said on every side of the question, by the mine owners, by the 


His body, 


four. 





Militia arriving on top of freight cars and 
ready for action 


They have occurred at regular 
intervals of ten years. 


The questions 
involved apart 
from recognition 
of the Union 
are a ten per 
cent. increase in 
wages; the eight 
hour day; pay 
for dead work, 
such as remov- 
ing rocks, put- 
ting in timbers, 
and other labor 
that does not 
show directly in 
the amount of 
coal mined; the 
demand for a 
check - weighman 
at each mine; the 
right to trade at 
other than the 
company stores, 
thus doing away 
entirely with the 
script system of 
payment; the 
abolishment of 
the guard system 
at the mines; 
and the enforce- 
ment of the laws 
of the State of 
Colorado which 


To understand thoroughly the situation, it is necessary to see all sides of the 
question. This article is written from the point of view of a person in sympathy with the strikers, and shows clearly 
The view of HarPeR’s WEEKLY itself is expressed in this week’s editorials 


cover many of the above-mentioned 
points of dispute. 

These are real grievances under which 
the men have been suffering for thirty 
years. However, the power of the coal 
companies and their grip upon the state 
and county governments, is so strong 
that they have been able to hold the 
workers in subjection. Each successive 
strike has been lost by the men and the 
same tactics that have defeated them in 
the past are being used today: and so 
far the companies have won, and the 
men are forced to deal singly and alone 
with highly organized business concerns. 
Armed guards are employed and sta- 
tioned in every mining camp and around 
every mining property. Spies work in- 
cessantly in and through the various 
mines. As soon as it is found out that 
a man is a member of the Union he is 
discharged. 

The law of the state gives the miner 
the right to belong to the Union, but the 
law is a little thing in the eyes of the 
coal barons. One of the inspectors sent 
out by the Colorado Labor Bureau was 
refused admittance to mine after mine, 
and in one instance, on May 16, 1912 
at Pictou, a mine belonging to the C. F. 
& I. Co., he was told by Mr. Manley, the 
superintendent, that the Pictou mine 
was one that he could not inspect. Mr. 
Manley said “he was running that mine, 
not the state of Colorado.” Many of 
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Captain Peter Catsules, new war leader of striking miners 


the mines are unsafe, and the laws which 
were passed by the legislature for the 
purpose of safeguarding the workers, 
are openly disregarded. James Dalrym- 
ple, Coal Mine Inspector, is authority 
for the statement that practically every 
coal mine in Colorado is violating the 
state mine law. “If my department 
had money enough to make possible 
more than three investigations a year, 
I could detect all of these violations of 
the law and have them stopped.” When 
a miner is killed it is a rare instance for 
the jury to find that the mine manage- 
ment is in any way to blame for the ac- 
cident. Coal mining is recognized as 
one of the most dangerous of occupations; 
in Colorado it is doubly dangerous. In 
ten years there has been a frightful in- 
crease in accidents and deaths. One 
man in every fifty, working in the coal 
mines of the state, is killed each year! 
Coroner Sipes’ records at Trinidad show 
in case after case where a miner has been 
killed—“ No inquest deemed necessary.” 
A falling rock killed an Italian; a jury 
trial was demanded. The report states: 
“He came to his death by falling rock in 
the mine through his own carelessness.” 
In only one case in years in Las Animas 
County has the coal company been held 
responsible for the death of a man! E. 
V. Brake, Deputy Labor Commissioner 
and Chief Factory Inspector, says in his 
biennial report for 1911-12 
—“In going over reports of 
fatalities made by the depu- 
ties I find the opinion is that 
over 50 per cent. of all fatal 
accidents were avoidable. 
This was especially true of 
accidents from falling rock 
and coal. In the majority 
of accidents the deceased or 
injured person is held re- 
sponsible because of neglect 
on his own part.” The pol- 
icy of the companies has 
been to exclude the more 
intelligent, capable English 
speaking laborers by import- 
ing large numbers from 
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southern Europe: 
Greeks, Slavonians, 
Bulgarians, Magyars, 
Montenegrins, Alba- 
nians, Turks, as well as 
representatives from 
all of the Balkan 
States. The Labor 
Bureau charges the 
large corporations of 
the state with hiring 
these men—“ because 
they can be handled 
and abused with im- 
punity.” 

When men are in- 
jured in the mines it is very rare that 
they receive any substantial help, and if 
they are killed their families are left 
destitute. Judge Lindsey told me that, 
from personal investigation, he found 
that six hundred and twenty-two children 
had been left orphans in the last four 
years because of mine accidents. The 
Vulcan mine, located near Glenwood, 
blew up in December 1913. In October 
1913 this mine had been condemned. It 
belonged to the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, but at the time of the explo- 
sion it was being operated by a dummy 
leasing company known as the Coryell 
Mine Leasing Company. Thirty-seven 
men lost their lives in the explosion. The 
fire boss was a green boy eighteen years 
old. Immediately after the explosion the 
dummy company went into bankruptcy. 
The parent concern, The Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company, I understand, offered 
to settle at a very low rate and on their 
own terms, with the relatives of those 
who had been killed in the mine! 

A serious attempt was made by the 
Union men to adjust the difficulties with- 
out a strike. A letter, signed by the 
policy committee representing the Col- 
orado Miners’ Union, was sent to all the 
operators involved, asking for a joint 
convention of miners and operators to 
be held at Trinidad on September 15. 
In this letter the attitude of the unions 
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Trinidad, Colorado 
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Tent Colony at Ludlow, 


was expressed in these words: ‘We are 
making this last endeavor to settle our 
differences peacefully and with the hope 
of preventing a strike. If you will kindly 
come to this joint convention we feel sure 
we can adjust all points at issue between 
our respective interests in a satisfactory 
manner.” No attention was paid to this 
letter. The convention met and at that 
time an ultimatum was voted, giving the 
operators until September 23 to answer 
the demands voted by the Union. The 
operators still refusing to treat with, or 
even recognize the existence of the Union, 
on the day set nine thousand coal miners 
went on strike. 

The miners moved out of their homes 
and established tent colonies early in 
October. To show how they feel it is 
sufficient to read their version of one 
incident, which is as follows. One of 
these was located at Forbes on land that 
had been leased by the Union. An ar- 
mored automobile, made in the shops of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, at 
the suggestion and under the direction of 
A. C. Felts, Manager of the Baldwin-Felts 
Detective Agency, was brought to Trini- 
dad. This automobile was armed with a 
Hotchkiss machine gun capable of shoot- 
ing four hundred times a minute, and with 
a ball that would kill a man at a range of 
more than a mile. Manned with five depu- 
ties, three of them at least being Baldwin- 
Felts gun men, this automobile made the 
trip to the Forbes colony. It stopped 
just a short distance from the camp and 
one of these men took a white handker- 
chief, put it on the end of a stick and, 
using it as a flag of truce, approached the 
group of strikers. As he came up he 
asked if they were Union men, and re- 
ceiving their reply in the affirmative, he 
threw down the flag, jumped to one side 
and said—‘‘Look out for yourselves.” 
At that the machine gun cut loose on the 
crowd. One hundred and forty-seven 
bullets were put through one tent; a 
boy fifteen years old was shot nine times 
in the legs; one miner was killed, shot 

through the forehead. This 

was but one of a series of 
incidents. A train of steel 
cars was secured, guns and 
men put aboard and the 
crew ordered to take it out 
in the direction of Hastings, 
another tent colony of the 
strikers. The train crew re- 
fused to pull the train. 
The strikers, as might be 
supposed, furnished their 
_ share of violence. October 
conditions had become so 
chaotic that the Governor 
called out the state troops. 

Many of these men were the 

same who had been in West 
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Virginia. Their very presence aggra- 
vated a bad situation. Their hands were 
stained with the blood of former conflicts. 
Instead of the militia restoring order and 
demanding justice, the power of the state 
troops was used to break the strike. 
General Chase, who was put in command, 
instead of exerting himself to quell dis- 
order and to guarantee the constitutional 
rights of individuals, assumed that the 
counties of Huerfano and Las Animas were 
in a state of war and totally disregarded 
the Constitution. He refused to go before 
the congressional committee to testify, 
and in the long affidavit he made of con- 
ditions, he refused to give the source of his 
information on the grounds of “military 
expediency.” His soldiers insulted cit- 
izens. The citizens protested to Gen. 
Chase. One of the bravest citizens in 
Trinidad, Rev. Randolph Cook, went to 
Gen. Chase with stories concerning the 
conduct of some of his soldiers, and in- 
stead of the General accepting his state- 
ments and looking into them, he de- 
nounced Mr. Cook and accused him of 
“besmirching the soldiers’ uniform.” 
Men were arrested and thrown into jail 
without a charge being made against them 
on the grounds of “military necessity.” 

After reading the state records and 
most of the testimony given before the 
congressional committee, and having 
spent considerable time, devoting fif- 
teen or sixteen hours a day, in studying 
the situation on the ground in Colorado, 
it seems to me that the most serious 
problem that faces the state is the prob- 
lem that arises from the denial of the 
constitutional rights of citizens. 

I called on 
Governor Ammons 
and asked him how 
he justified the ac- (i 
tion of the military 
authorities in hold- 
ing persons in 
prison incommuni- 
cado and with no 
charge lodged 
against them. The 
effect of this ques- 
tion was amazing. 
“TI need no justifi- 
cation and I will 
stand no criticism. 
This is our affair 
and it concerns no 
one outside of 
Colorado.” “TI beg 
your pardon, Gov- 
ernor,” I said, “I 
did not ask the 
question in a criti- 
cal mood. I knew 


you must have 


simply wanted to 
find out what they 
were.” “You have 
them,” he replied. 
“Tf I may be permit- 
ted to question this 
action,” I said, “do 
you think that the 
wisest way torestore 
peace and order is 
by denying the con- 
stitutional rights of 
individuals?”’ Here 
the Governor jump- 
ed to his feet and, 
pounding the desk in 
front of him, shout- 
ed, “I won’t permit 
any one to come in 
here and criticizeme. 
I won’t give you a 
damned bit of help 
nor any informa- 
tion if you presume 
to pass judgment on 
my actions.” “I beg 
your pardon, Gover- 
nor, but I am not 
passing judgment. I 
was merely asking 
for an opinion.” 
“You were criticiz- 
ing me, you know 


In this hole at the 
Ludlow Camp, Colo., 
were found burned 
the bodies of eleven 
children and two 
women 


J. B. Brown, National 

Organizer, who is leader 

of the 500 armed strikers 
near Trinidad 


you were. Coming in 
here and telling me 
what I ought to do 
and what I ought not 
todo. Itis the damned 
impertinence and 
interference of you out- 
siders which has com- 
plicated things.”’ “‘ But, 
Governor,” I remon- 
strated, “I hope that 
you will not think I 
am criticizing, but 
have you no _ consti- 
tutional law and gov- 
ernment in Colorado?” 
“Not a bit in those 
counties where the 
coal mines are located,” 
he replied. “This is 
a pretty serious state- 
ment. Let me get it 
straight,” I said; “‘do 
you mean to say that 
in large sections of 
your state there is no 
constitutional 
liberty?” “Absolutely 
none,’ he replied. 
“I have done the 
best Ican. If I had 
enough soldiers we 
could have peace and 
order, but that dis- 
trict in the southern 
coal fields is a hun- 
dred miles long 
and I have only a 
few hundred 
soldiers. We arela 
poor state; this war 
is bankrupting us; 
we have no money 
even for our state 
schools, and yet the 
newspapers in the 
state and outside 


some reasons for A determined sezxtette of armed members of the San Rafael Mining Colony, armed criticize and blame 


your action. I with high-power rifles which will carry for miles. 
of fellow workers in the same frame of mind as the armed men themselves 


They are surrounded by a group me.’ 
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The Way Rockefeller Looks at It 


By McGREGOR 


OAL was discovered in southern 
C Colorado while it was a part of 

Mexico. The mines were em- 
braced among the great Mexican land 
grants, titles to which were confirmed in 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company ac- 
quired its title to these coal lands in direct 
succession from the original grantees. 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., out of a part of 
the fortune made for him, acquired about 
forty per cent. of the stock and bonds of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., became a di- 
rector of the company, representing his 
father’s interests. In this capacity he 





The wives and families of 
the parade 


was summoned recently to 
Washington as a witness be- 
fore the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining, of which 
Dr. Foster, of Illinois, is chair- 
man. The committee had 
been investigating conditions 
in Colorado and the hearings 
make three thousand pages 
of testimony. 

The testimony of young 
Mr. Rockefeller was heard 
with interest partly personal. 
The public mind was long ago 
made up concerning the char- 
acter of the elder Rockefeller. 
Here was an opportunity to 
measure, under cross-exami- 
nation, something of the ca- 
pacity and characteristics of the man who 
is presumed to be the inheritor of the 
Rockefeller fortune. His religious obser- 
vances are well known, though his Sunday 
school illustration of the necessity of snip- 
ping off a hundred rosebuds to develop 
one American Beauty rose was regarded 
as unfortunate—as indicating his attitude 
toward himself and the crushing of com- 
petitors. His interest in the vice-problem 
of some of the cities had raised the popular 
hope that an ill-gotten fortune might be 
wisely expended by the heir, to say noth- 
ing of a conscientious exercise of the 
power of vast wealth in the adoption of 
an enlightened policy toward rivals and 
employees. But those who heard his tes- 
timony or have had the opportunity of 
reading it have generally reached the con- 
clusion stated by Uncle Remus, namely: 
“Chip don’t fly fur from stump.” 

The Western Federation of Miners 
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has been as lawless in the past as was the 
Standard Oil Company which produced 
the millions out of which the Rockefellers 
obtained their large interest in the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. The Fed- 
eration, however, seems to have sent to 
the rear its old leaders, such as those im- 
plicated in the murder of Governor 
Steunenburg. Doubtless it has been 
guilty of violence and murder during the 
strike. But through the insistence of 


Chairman Foster and his colleagues on 
the committee, the Rockefellers have 
been brought conspicuously to the front, 
and responsibility for the continuance, if 
not for the origin of the mining troubles 







A parade of 3,500 strikers in 
Trinidad, Col. 


in Colorado has been fixed squarely upon 
them. In the conflicts at the mines and 
mining camps where the striking miners 
have been living, men, women and chil- 
dren have been killed and anarchy has 
reigned supreme. Hired guards have 
been enrolled as state militia, to conduct 
private warfare. Finally, United States 
troops have been sent to the scene of the 
trouble, and the extremity of the strikers 
has been shown by their appeals for the 
sending of the military, instead of resent- 
ing the coming of the troops to the scene. 

It would require a volume to give even 
the gist of the testimony and it is an im- 
possible task to sift out the false from the 
true in the mass of conflicting evidence. 
A few facts stand out clearly enough, 
however, and they can be adduced from 
the testimony of Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., himself. His relation to these 
facts is a matter of immense importance 





to the American people. Coal is a neces- 
sity of modern life, necessary for fuel in 
the home and for power in the factory. 
A coal famine is a calamity for the region 
affected. A general shortage of coal 
would be a national disaster. As Mr. 
Roosevelt taught the coal barons and 
coal miners of 1902, there is a third party 
in interest, the public. 

Mr. Rockefeller says that the last meet- 
ing of the board of directors which he 
attended was about ten years ago. All 
that he knows of conditions is through 
correspondence with Mr. Bowers and Mr. 
Wellborn, “‘and we stand by the officers 
of our company.” Mr. Rockefeller re- 





the strikers marching in 
of protest 


peated this idea a score of 
times, that having found men 
whom he could trust he com- 
mitted the business to their 
hands, it being “impossible 
for any man to be personally 
responsible for all the man- 
agement of the various con- 
cerns in which he might be a 
larger or smaller director.” 
In brief, he has too many con- 
cerns for his capacity. But: 


The Chairman: You _ had 
something to do with the inves- 
tigation of conditions abroad? 

Mr. Rockefeller: Yes. 

The Chairman: And sent Mr. 
Flexner there? 

Mr. Rockefeller: I sent Mr. 
Flexner there; yes. 

The Chairman: But do you not think your 
responsibility was a little greater in reference 
to your 10,000 men in Colorado to tell you just 
the conditions there, than it was as a citizen 
of New York to investigate the conditions in 
Europe or in New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller: If there had been 100,000 
men there, I should not have known how more 
conscientiously to carry out my full duty 
toward them than I have. 


Absentee ownership. A director who 
does not direct, save through correspond- 
ence with his agents 3,000 miles away. 
And the welfare of 10,000 men involved. 

Mr. Rockefeller professed entire igno- 
rance as to what the wages of the men 
were, a rather important question to 
them. But higher wages might mean 
smaller dividends and agents are held 
accountable for dividends. He did not 
know that he rented houses to the min- 
ers, or what rent was charged. He was 
even ignorant of the fact that his com- 
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pany owned as much as 300,000 acres of 
land in Colorado and New Mexico. As 
to whether it would be a good thing for 
the miners to own their homes, he said: 
“Many of these foreigners coming to this 
country would have very little knowl- 
edge of what was the best thing for them.” 
He had never thought it necessary to ask 
his agents to look out for the welfare of 
the men. He knew that the company had 
stores, but did not know who fixed the 
prices of the goods sold to the miners, nor 
what the prices were. He did not know 
whether the miners were taxed to sup- 
port the hospital, though he knew “that 
the hospital is regarded by experts as one 
of the best.” He did not know whether 
or not the company held the licenses for 
saloons, did not know whether the chil- 
dren were given adequate school facili- 
ties, though he would be surprised to 
know if these were inadequate, judging 
from his correspondence; did not know 
whether there was a high school or not. 
He knew nothing of how the land all 
around an incorporated town was “pri- 
vate property,” or that the expenses of 
the town were paid by the saloon licenses 
and a poll tax of $1.50 on the miners, with 
the superintendent of the mine as the 
mayor, and other officers, the other offi- 
cials; that the politics of the counties 
in which the mines are situated, including 
the election of county officials, is largely 
controlled by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company; that the roads leading to these 
towns had been abandoned as public roads 
through the instrumentality of the com- 
pany and marked “private roads,”’ so that 
a member of the House committee had to 
get a pass to enter a town owned by the 
company and a pass to get out. Although 
it had ‘been testified by Wellborn 
that 60 per cent. of the miners had 
gone out on strike, Mr. Rockefeller did 
not know whether any of the miners had 
any grievances. Nor did he know that in 
Las Animas County, where Trinidad is 
situated, there were 232 deaths by vio- 
lence, in a little over two years, 180 by 
mine accidents, that coroner’s juries were 
impaneled in only 30 cases, there being 
one foreman, a politician, in 24 of these, 
and that there was never any record of cul- 
pablenegligenceon thepartof thecompany. 

When it came to discussing the strike 
itself, Mr. Rockefeller had accepted with 
full credence the accounts of his agents, 
this testimony being flatly contradicted 
by that of former employees. The men 
were “contented,” until compelled by 
“outsiders,” through threats and black- 
hand letters, to go out on strike. He did 
not know that the very men imported to 
break a strike ten years ago were the 
leaders of the strikers today. He did not 
know of the purchase of the machine guns 
and ammunition, or the employment of 
the Baldwin-Felts detectives. He did not 
know how the quarter of a million dollars 
spent directly by the company in fight- 
ing the strike was expended, “except 
that I know that it has been spent in the 
proper ways, to conserve the interests of 
the employees.” 

The part of his testimony sent out by 
the Associated Press and the subject of 
innumerable editorials favorable to 
Mr. Rockefeller’s attitude was the 
following: 

Mr. Rockefeller: It is costing us, according 
to the estimate of the president, about $1,000,- 
000 to stand for the principle which we believe 
is to the ultimate interest of those men. 

The Chairman: And that is to fight the 
union? 

Mr. Rockefeller: That is to allow them to 


have the privilege of determining the condi- 
tions under which they shall work. 


Mr. Byrnes: Coming down to a concrete 
proposition, Mr. Rockefeller, what objection 
have you to submitting this very strike in Colo- 
rado to arbitration? 

Mr. Rockefeller: When it comes to submit- 
ting the question of whether or not the camps 
shall be unionized to arbitration, that is a mat- 
ter of such basic importance, it is a matter of 
such fundamental principle, that we would not 
feel justified in yielding our view about such a 
question. The fact that we are willing to 
spend $1,000,000, the fact that we are willing, 
if necessary, to sacrifice every dollar of that in- 
vestment, and close up that plant, speaking 
for our interest, indicates how vitally impor- 
tant we think that question. We are not doing 
that for fun; we do not want to throw away 
money. We are doing it with the one thought 
in mind. We are engaged in standing by the 
workers of that company, in an effort to main- 
tain the freedom which the constitution has 
guaranteed to every American. 


But some miners might claim it to be an 
exercise of freedom to join a union. Mr. 
Keating, of Colorado, one of the ablest 
representatives of that state in Congress, 
made the following statement in a speech 
in the House, relating to Mr. Rockefeller’s 
testimony: 


“For thirty-four years I have lived in the 
State of Colorado. I am familiar with condi- 
tions in the mining camps controlled by Mr. 
Rockefeller, and I want to say to the members 
of this House that it has been the uniform prac- 
tice of Mr. Rockefeller and his representatives 
to deny to their employees the right to belong 
to a labor union. It is a matter of common 
knowledge in southern Colorado that the man 
who belonged to a union could not secure em- 
ployment in a mine owned or controlled by Mr. 
Rockefeller and those associated with him. 
It is true that hundreds of union men did se- 
cure employment in those mines, but it is also 
true that the moment their union affiliations 
were discovered their employment ceased. 

“The five points which Mr. Rockefeller says 
were settled before the strike began are the 
eight-hour day, semi-monthly pay, check 
weighmen, regulation of company stores, and 
increased wages. As I said a moment ago, I 
have lived in Colorado for thirty-four years; 
for twenty years of that time I have taken a 
rather active part in public affairs. 

“T am familiar with the records of Mr 
Rockefeller’s company. I am familiar with the 
efforts made in the legislature to secure the 
enactment of these laws, and I want to say to 
this House that every one of the laws here re- 
ferred to was placed upon the statute books in 
the face of the bitter and continued opposition 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s company, and that after 
we succeeded in getting these laws on the 
statute books Mr. Rockefeller’s company has re- 
fused to obey the laws; that they have gone into 
the counties where they have operated, se- 
cured control of the governmental machinery 
in those counties, and in that way succeeded in 
suspending the enforcement of the law, so far 
as the coal-mining companies were concerned. 
That assertion may sound rather harsh to some 
ears, but fortunately it is not dependent upon 
my word alone. I have here a summary of a 
report submitted by a Federal grand jury in 
Colorado. This grand jury was brought to- 
gether last September. It was not a grand 
jury made up of the friends of the union. In 
fact, the leaders of the union were disposed to 
charge that the grand jury had been packed 
against them, and one of the acts of the grand 
jury was to return indictments against the 
leaders of the miners’ union on the ground that 
they had violated the Sherman anti-trust law, 
and yet that grand jury, which to my mind was 
as impartial as a grand jury very well can be, 
brought in a report of the conditions in the 
southern Colorado coal camps. Among other 
things this is what the grand jury found: 

“**That state laws have not been enforced so 
as to give all persons concerned benefits which 
are derivable therefrom.’ 

“*That coal companies have nominated, 
elected and controlled county officers; that 
county officers elected by the coal companies 
have shown undue activity in controlling elec- 
tions, having in one instance changed the pre- 
cinct boundaries, presumably to eliminate un- 
favorable votes of the miners, and have thus 
aroused not only political but social dissatis- 
faction.’ 

“‘That many camp marshals, whose ap- 
pointments and salaries are controlled by coal 
companies, have exercised a system of espion- 
age and have resorted to arbitrary powers of 
police control, acting as judge and jury and 
passing sentence.’ 
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That camp marshals have brutally as- 
saulted miners.’ 
“*That miners can not complain of real 
grievances without being discharged.’ 
“*That the scrip system is still in effect.’ 
“That miners feel under an unjust obliga- 
tion to trade at the company stores, because of 
the attitude of mine superintendents.’ 
“*That check weighmen have been denied 
the miners.’”’ 


Mr. Rockefeller did not know that his 
company belonged to the Coal Operators’ 
Association of Colorado, representing the 
producers of 95 per cent. of the coal, con- 
trolled by three men. There remains to 
be quoted this interesting colloquy: 


The Chairman: It has not restricted your 
freedom at all by reason of having unionized 
your capital, has it? 

Mr. Rockefeller: I think that is the only 
way we can conduct large business. The his- 
tory of the country has proven that. 

The Chairman: You do believe the union- 
izing of labor would restrict the laborer’s free- 
dom? 

Mr. Rockefeller: If it would necessitate our 
discharging men who were working, would it 
not obviously restrict their freedom? 

The Chairman: Do you think it would re- 
strict their freedom to be members of the 
union? 

Mr. Rockefeller: It is not a matter of doubt, 
because they would be thrown out. 


Now if this means anything, it means 
that Mr. Rockefeller’s company, itself in 
part the product of the greatest commer- 
cial organization the world has ever seen, 
in Colorado associated with an organiza- 
tion that controls 95 per cent. of the 
mines, wants to do business with the in- 
dividual miner, in the interest of the free- 
dom guaranteed by the Constitution, it 
turning out that the individual’s freedom 
is restricted upon his joining a union by 
the employing corporation, because, in 
that event, “‘it would necessitate our dis- 
charging men who were working,” be- 
cause if members of a union “‘they would 
be thrown out.” 

There is but one logical conclusion to 
this position. That also was brought out 
in the hearings and the American people, 
considering the recent coal strikes in West 
Virginia, with the fearful conditions pre- 
vailing there, the copper strike in Michi- 
gan, also investigated by this Congres- 
sional Committee, and the scores of 
deaths by violence that have followed the 
strike in Colorado, with the employment 
of the Army of the United States to bring 
about order; considering the enormous 
death rate from accidents in American 
coal mines, are thinking very seriously 
about this problem. And here it is, 
stated: 


Mr. Rockefeller: The owners of this prop- 
erty—and I speak for a large interest—would 
rather see the properties closed up permanently 
and lose every dollar of investment than to 
concede a point which they believe is so funda- 
mentally against the interest of the workers of 
this country. It is a principle we are standing 
for at any cost. 

Mr. Evans: Leaving that point, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, what do you say as to this: Coal is a 
necessity of life, is it not, for the operation of 
the business of this country? 

Mr. Rockefeller: It is pretty important. 

Mr. Evans: Do you believe that the owner 
of a coal mine has the right to do what he 
pleases with his property? 

Mr. Rockefeller: That is even a vaster ques- 
tion than any you have put to me so far. 

Mr. Evans: It is a vast problem out in Colo- 
rado, and we are trying to solve it. 

Mr. Rockefeller: I have not given sufficient 
thought to a problem of that sort. I have not 
given any thought to it. 

Mr. Evans: Do you not think that the time 
is rapidly approaching when under our advanc- 
ing civilization, if industrial strife continues 
and the necessities of life are tied up as they 
are in Colorado, that the government must of 
necessity take over those properties and oper- 
ate them themselves, in some manner? 











Senator Stephenson leans over and grasps 


his desk by the front corners 


United States Senate in the midst 

of convening, when we were rudely 
interrupted to make way for other per- 
formers. That week is now supposed not 
to have elapsed, and the Senate is still 
assembling for its afternoon of toil, with 
all the original cast. 

Still more Senators are -drifting in. 
Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, all incarcerated 
in the conventional black, sinks into his 
seat, places one finger to his cheek, the 
way poets used to, and seems to give him- 
self up to utter despair. He appears 
cheerful and reconciled, even optimistic, 
when one meets him, but officially his 
solemn countenance seems to take cog- 
nizance only of woe and 
desolation. He acts as for- 
lorn as a subject without a 
predicate, and has the air of 
a man who is trying to con- 
vince himself that he is 
somewhere else. Just be- 
cause he looks the way he 
does, Pomerene has been as- 
signed to funeral commit- 
tees oftener than any other 
Senator, on the theory that 
he can impart the final 
touch of solemnity, and 
his work has given general 
satisfaction. 

Just a few seats away 
from Pomerene sits 
Henry F. Hollis, of New 
Hampshire, the only Sena- 
tor, it seems, who ever 
smiles. No matter what he 
is talking about, or to whom, 
he appears to be perpetually 
telling a funny story, and 
he smiles right out boldly 
and bravely like a freeborn 
yeoman. 

Senators Poindexter, of 
Washington, and Kenyon, 
of Iowa, look as if they, too, 
would like to laugh and be 
gay, but they take a glance 
at all the solemnity with 
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Senator Knute Nelson 
of Minnesota 


the Senate Opens 


By FRED C. KELLY 


Illustrated by Herb Roth 






Senator Shively has his chair placed sideways 


which they are surrounded and decide to 
restrain themselves and keep out of trou- 
ble. Kenyon has an odd way of sitting 
over on one hip, with head alert, like a 
robin peering forth from its nest. 

Bent over his desk in the front row, 
glumly coercing information out of a mess 
of documents in front of him, and sav- 
agely sticking figures to a little pad of 
paper, is Dr. Gallinger of New Hamp- 
shire, colleague of the smiling and chuck- 
ling Hollis. Gallinger greatly reduces the 
average jollity of the New Hampshire 
representation in the Senate, for he does 
not smile. Instead he glowers like a great 
beetle. He and Hollis must be great com- 
pany for each other. Dr. Gallinger is the 





Senator Vardaman of M ississippr 


final word in standpatism and has only 
the scantiest relish for the attitude of a 
great many other Senators one might 
mention. Sometimes he will sit for three- 
quarters of an hour apparently oblivious 
to all that is going on, and then all of a 
sudden he gets up like an attorney for 
the defense, impales somebody with a 
dotted line from his eye, and begins: 

“T would like toask the gentleman——”’ 

From that starting point he goes ahead 
and emits quantities of language in de- 
fense of the Things That Are. 

Senator Owen, the part Cherokee 
member from Oklahoma, has the most 
reposeful air in the whole chamber. But 
there is where one must not be fooled. 
Owen is a long way from 
being the quiet, cigar-store 
typeof Indian. The minute 
he is aroused he becomes a 
table-pounder and his words 
begin to pop forth in the 
form of red and blue balls 
of fire, as if he were a 
Roman candle. 

Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri, also looks calm. 
Reed has a habit of going 
back to one of the big 
leather lounges at the rear 
of the chamber and holding 
a quiet confidential chat 
with some associate. But 
just when one least suspects 
it, Reed may be getting 
ready to deliver a speech. 
A day or so after Reed came 
to the Senate, a friend of 
his, knowing that he was a 
good speaker, asked him if 
he planned to make many 
formal addresses. 

“T don’t know,” replied 
Reed. “If I should have 
something important to say 
I may possibly make a 
speech after I’ve been here 
a while, and then again I 
may not deliver a speech 
for a year.” 
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And it was almost twenty-four hours 
after that before Reed decided to make 
his initial speech. 

While we have been talking about it 
all, a few more Senators have slipped in. 
John Sharp Williams enters by a side 
door, takes a couple of furtive glares 
about him, as if to make certain he is un- 
observed, and trundles at once to his 
seat. Senator Walsh sits down quietly 
and peeks about over the top of his vast 
mustache. Mark Smith, of Arizona, 
shuffles in with a look of inquiry in his 
great big eyes which seem to be asking: 
“What place is this, and what’s going on 
here, anyhow?” He goes and takes the 
nearest vacant seat to Senator Shively, of 
Indiana, who is his crony. Shively rarely 
sits facing his desk, but has his chair 
placed sideways, and for an excellent 
reason, too; having the build of a giant 
grayhound, he would be at a complete 
loss to know how to go about tucking his 
limbs under his desk. 

Senator O’Gorman pauses to hold a 
reception near the rear entrance, and he 
talks with his eyebrows, elevating and 
shifting them expressively, from time to 





time, like a fond mother watching a mis- 
chievous child. John Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts, reclines easily in his chair and, 
with his elbow braced against his stomach, 
seems to be foolishly trying to poke his 
huge fist down his throat, but he will 
never make it. Senator Myers, too, sits 
with his hand up to his mouth, but his 
attitude is more that of a man who is fix- 
ing to sneak a yawn out of his 
system. 

Ollie James, largest of all Sena- 
tors, lets himself 
cautiously down 
into his chair, 
but gets up 
shortly and goes 
back to a big 
lounge to visit 
with Repre- 
sentative Tom 
Heflin, his more or less inseparatle 
pally, who has dropped over from the 


House side for a bit of chat. Senator 
Newlands sits erect, looking indig- 
nant, not because anybody has _in- 


sulted him, but because he has a face 
drawn on such a pattern that it always 
looks indignant. With 
short, quick strides Sena- 
tor La Follette comes down 
the center aisle and darts 
like a trout into his first 








Senator Martine, of New Jersey, is the habitual first-on- 
the-scene, the most persistent earliest arrival 





row orchestra seat. 

Senator Theodore Elijah 
Burton, of Ohio, swings in 
carrying the largest book in 
sight. No matter how many 
Senators may come in carry- 
ing books, Burton will have 
a larger book than anybody 
else. He thinks nothing of 
reading a book weighing 
eight or nine pounds, and 
will do so gladly if he has 
reasonable assurance that 
he can flush one or two facts. 
When not reading a pon- 
derous tome, he sits with 
corrugated brow holding 
subterranean thoughts 
with himself. 

Senator Borah also has 
a book, but he has it 


The Wound That Bled 


HERE was a man of Nazareth 


Whose wounds ached in Heaven. 


Under the Tree whose leaves 


Floating from noon to night of the centuries 


Marked out a day of the Lord, where the Seraphim 


Dipped their bright wings in the river, 


By MARY AUSTIN 


Senator Kern will sit clutching 
his thumb in just that way for 
an hour at a time 


down in his lap instead of on his desk, 
and he clutches it in a manner to 
indicate that any facts trying to scurry 
away will have a difficult escape. 

On the other side of the chamber, 
Senators Chilton, of West Virginia, and 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska, are growing rest- 
less and begin to pace about like glorified, 
high-salaried floor walkers. Senator Harry 
Lane, of Oregon, also becomes weary of 
staying in one place and hestarts to patrol 
a beat at the rear of the room with the slow, 
methodical stride of a night watchman. 

Nearly all the Senators that are coming 
in at all have arrived now. Works, of 
California, is looking over the scene and 
blinking owlishly. Vice-President Mar- 
shall is leaning back in his chair with the 
calm benignity of a visiting pastor. The 
droning voice of the Clerk is heard no 
more. Reed Smoot is snapping his fingers 
for page boys to fetch him things. All 
the petitions and memorials have been 
introduced, and the more important 
features of the day’s exercises are being 
taken up. The Senate is in full blast. 


in Heaven 


But for all theircommon stripe, it was not the workers stayed him. 
Loud, said he, in Heaven 

Is the rending cry of men defrauded 

Of the beast’s right to feed and protect their offspring, 


It is nothing new or strange to set my side a-bleeding; 
And I was not all for pity, even on earth, 


Said the man of Nazareth. 


Lo, in his pierced hands he was aware of a pang 


And the track of a spear in his side reddened and throbbing. 


Straightway forth from the gate 


He followed the ache in his breast as the homing pigeon 
Follows the secret clue to the cote that bred him, 


Marked by none but the angels 


Tossing the moon-bright spheres in the windless spaces, 
Leaving them poised in the void while they wondered, 


Touched with awe of his manhood, 
With a faint, celestial envy 

Of his strange great gift of sorrow 
And the wound that bled in Heaven. 


Not at all men marked him 


As he went in his earlier guise of a race rejected 
With sweated brow and palms that the adze had calloused; 


Nay, Lord, said his own, when at last they knew him 


(With a fine Christian courtesy, 
Noting the marks of his trade with eyes averted), 


In the building of States there must needs be some tools broken 
Women not made for work, and the children 


Put too soon to the wheel, untempered, 


In the rash way of the poor, Lord, thou hast seen it 
When of thy great condescension 


Ye came to the scum of the earth 

From your high, exclusive Heaven. 
The poor have not greatly changed 
O Lord, since you knew them. . . . 


Yea, said the Man of Nazareth, 


Ye have said it, ye my name people, 
It is for this my wounds bleed, even in Heaven. 
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Around the Capitol 


The Anti-Trust Bill 


N the first day of May Chairman 
() Clayton of the House Judiciary 
Committee introduced the Ad- 
ministration bill for the further destruc- 
tion of monopolistic corporations and 
practices and the regulation of compe- 
tition. Mr. Clayton has been nominated 
by the President to the federal judge- 
ship in Alabama made vacant by the 
death of Judge Jones, and though the 
nomination was immediately confirmed, 
he will not leave the House until the bill 
is passed. The bill prohibits discrim- 
ination in the prices of commodities for 
the purpose of injuring the business of a 
competitor; forbids the making of a con- 
dition that the purchaser of commodities 
shall not purchase from competitors; 
forbids holding companies where the pur- 
pose is to eliminate or lessen competition; 
forbids the purchase of the stock of one 
company by another for the purpose of 
lessening competition; prohibits interlock- 
ing directorates, such as common direc- 
tors of a railroad and of a company sell- 
ing supplies to the railroad; or of more 
than one bank, where the capital and sur- 
plus is more than $2,500,000; or of more 
than one bank in cities of more than 
100,000 people; or of more than one com- 
peting corporation where the capital and 
surplus is more than $1,000,000; permits 
the existence of fraternal, labor, con- 
sumers, agricultural, or horticultural or- 
ganizations and allows individual mem- 
bers to carry out the legitimate objects there- 
of; holds the guilty officer or agent of an 
offending corporation personally respon- 
sible; allows any person injured by an 
unlawful combination to recover three- 
fold damages, the judgment or decree of 
the Court declaring the combination un- 
lawful being conclusive evidence of that 
fact; and allows persons threatened with 
injury to secure injunctions against the 
combinations after due notice; forbids 
the issuing of injunctions in disputes be- 
tween employers and employees except to 
prevent irreparable injury to property or 
a property right; limits the time for con- 
tempt proceedings to the year within 
which the offence occurred. If there is 
anything left out of this bill for the sup- 
pression of monopoly and the regulation 
of competition, it does not readily occur 
to one what itis. Nevertheless, there are 
reasonable modifications and exceptions 
so that the law can work hardship only 
to the unjust oppressor of his fellow- 
men. The bill has been given right 
of way in the House and will pass 
both Houses. Those who have been 
hoping that the Administration would 
be swerved from its domestic program 
by foreign complications will be disap- 
pointed. 


Huerta’s Choice 


I‘ is difficult to travel through the 
mazes of Latin-American diplomacy, 
but the plan of mediation, however great 
its failure, has placed the United States 
in a stronger position than ever before. 
It has given time for American citizens to 
leave Mexico in safety, and time for the 
Mexican people to recover from the shock 
of foreign invasion. Huerta would prob- 
ably much prefer the American army to 
march upon Mexico City in order that he 
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might surrender to the United States 
rather than to the Constitutionalist 
forces; but General Maas has a ridicu- 
lously small force even for the purpose of 
provoking American attack upon his 
army. It would be a difficult task for an 
army of less than 30,000 to reach Mexico 
City from Vera Cruz and to keep 
open its lines of -communication. In 
the meantime the Revolutionists seem 
to be doing the work which it would 
cost the lives of American soldiers to 
perform. 


In Vera Cruz 


Co government in Vera Cruz was 
of duration the briefest. Admiral 
Fletcher acted with the best intentions, 
but the man he named, Robert J. Kerr, 
for Civil Governor had been one of the 
severest critics of President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy. So it was quickly de- 
cided that the military government was 
best for Vera Cruz at this time and Gen- 
eral Funston put Colonel Plummer in 
charge, Mr. Kerr wondering why he was 
begun for if he was so soon to de done for. 
By the way, we wonder if Kansas is not 
just a little prouder of Funston, just now, 
loyal to his Commander-in-Chief, than it 
is of Bristow, using all his limited powers 
in the spirit of narrowest partisanship to 
embarrass the President of the United 
States in his difficult and delicate 
duties. 


America 


HE term “America,” used for the 

United States, is sometimes ob- 
jected to by the hypercritical, on the 
ground that there are other parts of Amer- 
ica, both North and South. It should be 
remembered that there are also other 
united states, the United States of Bra- 
zil, the United States of Colombia, the 
United States of Mexico, now consider- 
ably disunited, as well as the United 
States of America. In South America 
the most usual name for our country 
is North America, more formally called 
“Los Estados del Norte’; colloqui- 
ally it is known as ‘“‘Colosso del Norte.” 
A person asking for mail from the United 
States at an average South American 
post-office would have to explain himself, 
but he would be readily understood if he 
inquired for letters from the Colossus of 
the North. 


The Victorious Constitutionalists 


ARRANZA can hardly be blamed by 
those who are familiar with the sit- 
uation in Mexico for declining to grant an 
armistice or to mediate his conflict with 
Huerta. The Constitutionalists are sus- 
picious that the whole plan of mediation 
originated: with the Cientificos, in the 
hope of wresting victory from their grasp. 
The Constitutionalists’ position becomes 
stronger day by day. Nuevo Laredo has 
been evacuated and burned, the garrison 
retreating toward Monterey being inter- 
cepted, part of them captured, the rest 
making for Saltillo. Piedras Negras was 
also evacuated, the garrison reaching Sal- 
tillo, leaving the whole northern border 
free of Federal forces. Monterey was cap- 
tured, the Federal army having evacuated 
it on its retreat to Saltillo. Villa had at 


least 20,000 men, well armed, for the attack 
on Saltillo, the Federal army having been 
reduced tonot more than 10,000, and it be- 
ing difficult to keep it from further disin- 
tegration. General Caballero, reinforced 
by a column under General Castro, is in- 
termittently attacking Tampico and in- 
ducing the Federal garrison to waste their 
ammunition. Mazatlan, on the west 
coast, is still bottled up by Obregon, while 
General Natera, under the direction of 
Villa, has made an attack upon Zacatecas. 
With the fall of Saltillo, the Revolution- 
ist army will concentrate at San Louis 
Potosi, and with its capture the way lies 
open to Mexico City. Zapata, on the 
South, has refused the overtures of Huerta 
to unite against the American invasion, 
and has recently issued a proclamation 
decreeing the death of Huerta and of 
Blanquet. Carranza has wisely declined 
to furnish Zapata with artillery, else he 
might enter Mexico City before Villa 
could reach the scene. 


The Next President of Mexico 


‘[HE triumph of the Constitutionalist 
cause seems so near that there is 
already speculation as to the provisional, 
as well as the elected president of Mexico. 
Those who have been claiming that only 
a strong man of the type of Porfirio Diaz 
can govern Mexico have their ideal in 
Pancho Villa; but they do not care for 
strength to be exerted in the way Villa 
would be inclined to use his power. Villa 
has already eliminated himself, so far as 
his words can go, from consideration for 
the presidency, on the ground of his il- 
literacy. Carranza has refused to dis- 
cuss his relation to that office, though 
Americans should remember that his ap- 
parently unfriendly attitude toward the 
United States makes him that much more 
popular with his own people. General 
Felipe Angeles comes more and more 
clearly into view as the strong man for 
whom Mexico is looking, who at the same 
time has education and national perspec- 
tive. Another man prominently men- 
tioned is Fernando Calderon, an ex- 
Senator, one of the former chiefs of the 
Liberal party, who has persistently re- 
fused to hold any higher office than that 
of senator and has fought consistently 
for the rights of the people. He is highly 
respected by all, and American occupa- 
tion of Vera Cruz probably saved his life, 
as he was released from the prison into 
which Huerta, in his jealousy, had thrown 
him. 


Cole Blease 


Sie good news comes from South 
Carolina that there are now fine 
prospects for the redemption of the Pal- 
metto state from the obsession of Bleas- 
ism. The election of delegates to the 
state convention from all the counties 
show about 300 for Senator Smith and 50 
for Blease. Senator Smith comes as a 
delegate from his own county, and 
Blease’s county refused to send him or 
any of his adherents. The convention 
adopts the rules for the primary, and it is 
safe to say that a reasonable educational 
qualification for registration will elimi- 
nate a vast number of Blease’s devoted 
followers and will probably make Senator 
Smith’s election certain. 















PEN AND 


INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


The Herford Versifacturing Co., N.Y. 
To F. P. Betts, 

London, Ontario 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of April 17 re T. R. on the Amazon 
received, and contents noted. In reply, would say, we 
carry full line of animal verses, limericks, and jingles. 
Owing however to present heavy demand for South 
American goods, we shall be glad to close with your offer 
and furnish same with complete pictorial fitting of supe- 
rior quality guaranteed to withstand any climate, and 
absolutely art-critic proof, 

. Yours very truly, 
O. Herford. 
President Herford Versifacturing Co. 

PS. Having lost the two cent stamp enclosed with 
your invoice, we are shipping printed sample of your 
jingle with pictorial attachment per HARPER’s WEEKLY 
mailing department. O0.H 





T. R. on the Amazon 


When Teddy met the alligator, 
Desiring to be true to Natur’, 
He asked the reptile, it appears, 
To shed a few symbolic tears. 

The ’gator answered with a smile 
“You're thinking of the crocodile.” 


Waltzing Mice and Dancing Men 


‘On some men the Gods bestow Fortitude, 
On others a disposition for Dancing.” 


HUS the poet Hesiod, three thousand years ago, of- 
fended by the syncopated indecencies of the “ Beo- 
tian Hug” and the Corinthian Dip, scored with 

vitriolic antithesis the Dancing man of his day 

And of all the days, for like the poor (and no less de- 
plorable) the Dancing man is always with us. 

The gods had much to answer for in the days of 
Hesiod, and man had much to put up with. Anything, 
good or evil, that befell him, from the measles to melan- 
cholia—from fortitude to dancing—was a gift of the 
gods, wished on him as a token of their high esteem, or 
otherwise. All man had to do was to accept the gift, 
and, if it chanced to be boils, as in the case of Job, he 
might be thankful it was nothing worse. 

Today we view a gift of the gods with distrust. 
giving thanks, we inspect it in the light of Science. 





Before 
We 


examine it (as a gift horse) in the mouth. If it is a good 
gift, such as patience, or an aptitude for cooking, we 
nurture and encourage it; if it is an undesirable gift, 
like the measles, we eradicate it, or give it away as 
quickly as possible. 








Even before it is old enough to escape from the nest the 


waltzing mouse begins to move in circles. At the age of 
three weeks it is able to dance vigorously, and is incessant- 
ly active when not washing itself or-sleeping or eating 


Without knowing it, Hesiod uttered a scientific truth. 

That Fortitude and a Disposition to Dance are gifts 
of the gods is just as true physiologically as it is poetically 
speaking. 

The Dancing man dances, the man of Fortitude faces 
a cannon—or a German Opera—because he is built that 
way. In other words, his behavior is due to certain 
pathological structural conditions which are inherited. 

The behavior of the man of For- 
titude is due to the atrophy of 
cerebral tissue in that part of the 
brain whose function it is to stimu- 
late the special brain activity 
known as imagination. That is 
to say, he faces the cannon without 
the least concern, because he can not 
imagine what it will be like to have 
a cannon explode right in his face. 
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The brain of the danc- 
ing man—greatly 


magnified 


HAT then are the pathological conditions in the 
brain of the Dancing man that cause him to dance? 
Unfortunately for the cause of Science, the brain of 
the true Dancing man is almost as 
rare a commodity as Radium (see 
cut). In the United States alone 
EB there is scarcely more than a fraction 
The brain of the waltz- 
ing mouse—actual 
81Z€ 





of an ounce of this elusive gray tis- 
sue. To procure even the minute 
quantity necessary for experimental 
purposes would require the sacrifice 
of thousands of Dancing men. This 
in these days Antivivisection 
Hysteria is out of the question. 

Luckily for Science, there exists in the animal King- 
dom another creature afflicted with the same peculiar 
tendency to perpetual rotation as the Dancing man. 

It is but one alliterative step from the Dancing man to 
the Dancing mouse. 

The restlessness and almost incessant movement in 
circles and the peculiar excitability of the Dancing 
mouse is attributed by Rawitz, the famous physiologist, 
to the lack of certain senses which compels the animal to 
strive through varied movements to use to the greatest 
advantage those senses which it does possess. 

Comparative physiologists have discovered that the 
ability of animals to regulate the position of the body 
with respect to external objects is dependent in a large 
measure upon the groups of sense organs which collec- 
tively are called the ear. 

To quote Rawitz again: 











The waltzing mouse has only one normal canal and that is 
the anterior vertical. The horizontal and posterior vertical 
canals are crippled and frequently they are grown together. 


Panse, on the other hand, expresses his belief that 
there are unusual structural conditions in the brain, 
perhaps in the cerebellum, to which are due the dance 
movements. 

When the doctors disagree what are we going to do 
about it? Meanwhile as Vance Thompson says, “on 
with the dance! let joy be unrefined.” 
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What aan in ll 


By JOHN J. FINEGAN 


(THE great length to which religious prejudice has been carried in Ulster during the last few 
months can best be understood after reading the picturesque incidents that Mr. Finegan 


describes. 


What seems to us curious manifestations of partisan feeling, like the partisan football 


games, throw light upon this situation which is so much a matter of race and character 


ESPITE the fact that the care- 
LD fully conducted campaign of the 

Unionists to affect public opinion 
has been greeted with glee by the Na- 
tionalists, the serious-minded Orange- 
man is quite intent upon a final appeal to 
force to settle the question. No one 
could mingle with these people, as the 
writer has done, and continue to doubt 
the sincerity of their motives, but the 
good faith of their Tory and aristocratic 
leaders is open to serious question. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to 
meet Count Della Vanna, a distinguished 
Italian publicist and former officer in the 
Italian Army, who has been visiting 
Ulster for the purpose of making a study 
of the situation. 

“It was my first visit to Ireland,” 
observed the Count, “‘and, naturally, I 
never expected to encounter old ac- 
quaintances. I was delighted, however, 
to meet several thousand old friends in 
the shape of rifles carried by the Ulster 
volunteers, which were condemned and 
abandoned by the Italian Army in 1884 
and in 1887.” 

Another fact which makes the likeli- 
hood of real civil war appear most re- 
mote, unless sporadic rioting and futile 
resistance by small bodies of ill-armed 
and half-drilled volunteers can be dig- 
nified by the term, is the difficulty which 
the so-called Provisional Government of 
Ulster will encounter ‘in issuing ammu- 
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nition to its troops. In a single com- 
pany of volunteers the writer has found 
no less than four separate and distinct 
types of military rifles in use, including 
the old-time Springfield rifle in vogue in 
the United States Army prior to the war 
with Spain. In just what fashion ammu- 
nition for these diversified weapons can 
be secured and distributed is a problem 
which the leaders of the Covenanters do 
not attempt to explain. 

When the recent proclamation of the 
Imperial Government against the con- 
tinued importation of arms into Ulster 
was issued, the firm of Hunter & Sons, 
Belfast, which has practically supplied 
the troops of the Provisional Government 
with weapons, brought a test case in the 
Court of Assizes before Mr. Justice Boyd 
to determine the legality of the action of 
the British Ministry. Eight cases of 
rifles consigned to the plaintiffs had been 
seized by Collector of Customs R. H. 
Coleman and destroyed by the police. 
The nature of the action, in which final 
decision is still pending, was a suit against 
Mr. Coleman for the value of the goods 
and damages for their conversion. In 
order to establish a prima facia case it 
was necessary for the plaintiffs to sub- 
mit the invoices showing the cost of the 
rifles seized. These documents revealed 
the interesting fact that the cost of the 
rifles was exactly 7s 6d each, or approxi- 
mately $1.87. The Nationalists in the 


province have seized upon this as an op- 
portunity to issue mock-warnings to the 
volunteers against self-slaughter. 

One of the most bewildering features of 
the situation is that in spite of his pres- 
ent alliance with the Tory forces of Eng- 
land, the Ulsterman is at bottom a much 
more sincere democrat than the Irishman 
of the South. The whole history of Ul- 
ster is redundant with ample proof of the 
sturdy independence of her people and 
their resistance to oppression. As the 
Covenanters are fond of pointing out, the 
most serious battle of the Revolution of 
1798 was fought in Antrim, and in that 
county the writer enjoyed the hospitality 
of a sturdy Orangeman and Presbyterian 
who exhibited with great pride the rusty 
pike borne by his grandfather in those 
stirring days of the struggle for Irish in- 
dependence. 

Timothy Murtha was this man’s name 
—probably a northern rendition of the 
surname Murphy, and he was most em- 
phatic in his declaration that the fight of 
Ulster today is in nowise different in 
spirit than that waged by his forebears. 

“We're ready to fight the same battle 
today,sor. It’s a fight for our liberty and 
religion. There'll be no coercion for 
Ulster. We'll take care of oursel’s and 
let the Papishes do the same in the South. 
We want no part of them.” 

Truth to say, there have occurred in- 
stances which tend to palliate, if not 
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excuse, this distrust on the part of Ulster 
Protestants against the Catholic majority. 
The difficulty seems to be that the Orange- 
man is unable to divorce his politics from 
his religion, nor is he able to differentiate 
between the individual Catholic and the 
faith which the latter espouses. Re- 
cently in one of the large Catholic schools 
three lay teachers were expelled to make 
way for clerical substitutes. The in- 
justice of the act was roundly condemned 
by intelligent Catholics everywhere, but 
the Orangemen seized upon the incident 
with avidity as proof positive of the 
“tyranny of the clericals.” 

“°Twould be the same way, d’ye see, 
in politics,” quoth Tim Murtha, “We 


can’t thrust thim. There'll be no clerical 
domination here.” 

Even in their sports, the Ulstermen 
cannot forget political and religious dif- 
ferences. The favorite pastime in the 
North of Ireland is association football, 
known in England and America as 
“soccer” —while throughout the rest of 
the country typical Gaelic sports such as 
hurling and Gaelic football are most popu- 
lar. There is not much difference be- 
tween the game of Gaelic football and 
soccer, but as one witty Celt explained: 
“In the association game the object of 
each player seems to be to kick an oppo- 
nent when unable to kick the ball, while 
in Gaelic football each player kicks the 
ball when unable to kick an opponent.” 


HROUGHOUT Ulster there exists a 

league composed of professional 
teams which play matches every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoon. Play- 
ers are traded back and forth between 
these teams much after the same fashion 
as our American baseball players are 
“sold” by one major league club to an- 
other. Most of the teams are composed 
of Scotch and English players, with a 
sprinkling of native Ulsterites, both Prot- 
estant and Catholic, although the per- 
centage of the latter is almost negligible. 


Sl a Sead 


tion of Orange lodges. 


At every game a hundred or more men 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary are pres- 
ent within the grounds to keep the peace 
and suppress incipient rioting on the 
field by wielding their batons on the heads 
of obstreperous partisans. 

“Kill the Fenian beggar,” is the fa- 
vorite advice shouted‘to the Linfield Club 
players by their Unionist supporters, 
whenever a player on the Celtic team is 
receiving particularly hard usage. 

“Kick the head off the Orange rogue,” is 
the retort which rolls across the field from 
the Nationalist stands when the Celtic 
Club players resort to retaliatory tactics. 

“Up Blue!” is the cheer of the Lin- 
field team’s supporters; “‘Up Stripes”’ is 





oe ee. 


the rallying-cry of the Celtic Club’s fol- 
lowers. So effectually has the athletic 
rivalry of the two teams been identified 
by the Ulster football enthusiasts with 
their own local religious and political dif- 
ferences, that the person who is so un- 
wise as to utter either cheer in any por- 
tion of northeast Ulster at the present 
time is likely to be promptly placed under 
arrest by a constable and haled into court 
charged with “inciting to riot by uttering 
party cries in the streets.” Indeed, in 
the course of a recent riot which followed 
the defeat of the Linfield team by the 
Celtic Club players, the enraged support- 
ers of the defeated team charged across 
the field discharging revolvers and hurling 
rocks into the ranks of the Celtic rooters 
and before the baton charges of the con- 
stabulary restored order forty-three per- 
sons were seriously injured. 

It is so amazing to an American to find 
professional athletic contests made the 
outlet for the fervor of political partisan- 
ship, that this phase of the situation, 
though trivial in itself, is important as a 
revelation of the intensity of feeling of 
which these remarkable people are capable. 

It was the good fortune of the writer a 
few days ago to witness a procession in 
Londonderry which followed a convoca- 
The striking 


feature of the parade, as of all Orange 
demonstrations was the drumming. At 
the head of each division marched a 
corps of drummers, beating ferociously 
the famous and picturesque Orange 
“Dreadnought drums.” These drums are 
so large as to practically obscure the per- 
son of the drummer and are beaten in con- 
stant rhythm with long rods of rattan, in- 
stead of the usual drumstick. The ap- 
parent object is to create such an ear- 
splitting din as to render inaudible any 
possible uncomplimentary remarks on 
the part of spectators. 

The rattan rods sink into the palms of 
the drummers until their hands are raw 
and bleeding, and, in the ferocious as- 





Presentation of colors to an Antrim regiment at Balmoral racetrack 


saults upon the raw-hide covers of the in- 
struments the men draw their wrists along 
the rim of the drum-head until, these, too, 
are bloody. At the front of the drum- 
mers stalks a fifer, prancing in a semi- 
dance to the shrill notes. The shoulders 
of the drummers swing up and down in 
time with the drum-beats and they sway 
in and out, exchanging places in the line 
with a sort of skip which has been desig- 
nated as the Orange war-dance. At the 
conclusion of the demonstration, the ex- 
hausted dancing-drummers proudly com- 
pare their hands and wrists, and he who 
exhibits the most painful wounds is ac- 
claimed by his fellows as having demon- 
strated most emphatically his adherence 
to the principle of Protestant ascendancy 
in Ireland and hatred to the Pope. 


ERSPIRING from their efforts, heated 
into a paroxysm of fanatical hysteria 
into which they have worked themselves, 
a group of these “Dreadnought drum- 
mers” turn into a public house to discuss 
over foaming tankards of stout the 
righteousness of their cause. 

“Aye, mon, I’d bash his face for him 
if so be he didna’ quit it,’’ observes one 
of the number, evidently alluding to some 
grievance which he cherished against a 
Catholic neighbor. 
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** Well said, mon, well said!”’ is the gen- 
eral response to this declaration of hos- 
tility. ‘“‘We’re wi’ ye. Let Home Rule 
come an’ we'll drive them all to Hell or 
Connaught, every Papist idol-worshipper 
toamon., They'll clear out o’ here. We 
want none of them.” 

This, then, is the type of intolerant, 
rabidly prejudiced, but dangerously fan- 
atical and sincere Orangeman, who is to- 
day the ignorant dupe of Tory statesmen. 

Within the past few days large posters 
intended to allay the spirit of animos- 
ity engendered by the doctrine of an 
appeal to arms have been prominently 
displayed on walls and fences through- 
out the Orange districts of Belfast. 
These posters were printed by a council 
of Protestant clergymen of various de- 
nominations who.are opposed to the 
entire volunteer movement and read 
as follows: 


CHRISTIANS SHOULD NOT ARM THEM- 
SELVES! JESUS HAS SAID: 
“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES AND DO GOOD 
TO THOSE WHO HATE YOU.” 


These posters have everywhere been 
defaced, and in one instance upon a 
whitewashed stone wall in Buttermilk 
Lane under the shadow of the historic 
Cave Hill some genius has painted the 
response: 

**We will have no Pope here.” 

**Ulster’s reply to the Scriptures,” 
laughed an observer. 

It is this bitterness of spirit which, 
when coupled with the present political 
dissatisfaction and unrest, bids fair to 
culminate in serious riots throughout 
Ulster and almost certain loss of life. 
Apparently the civil authorities in the 
four northeastern counties of Ulster are 
doing nothing to prevent the precipita- 
tion of such an outbreak. Indeed, it is 
a fact that at times of previous disturb- 
ances the Unionist officials did nothing to 
suppress law-breaking and violence. 

In June, 1912, very strong political 
feeling was engendered in the shipyards 
owned by Messrs. Har- 
land & Wolff and Work- 
man, Clark & Company. 
The resulting violence led 
to the Home Rule workers 
in both plants, numbering 
in all about 2,500, being 
compelled to abandon 
their employment. 
Eighty-two unfortunate 
Catholic workmen were 
so seriously injured by 
showers of ‘‘Queen’s Is- 
land confetti,” consisting 
of bolts and steel disks, 
that they were removed 
to the Royal Victoria and 
Mater Infirmorum hospi- 
tals. When the hundreds 
of men thus forced out of 
employment attempted 
to return to work a few 
weeks later when the ex- 
citement had apparently 
subsided, the entire force 
of 14,000 Grange workers 
rose in revolt and again drove them forth 
to compulsory idleness. 

That the same tactics are being pur- 
sued today in the shipyards was evi- 
denced by the fact that recently a large 
meeting of protest was held in St. Mark’s 
Hall at which about 1,500 ship-workers 
were present. One of the speakers, him- 
self a Protestant, stated that the audience 
included some four hundred non-Catho- 
lics, mostly Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
who were driven from their employment 


because their political views did not co- 
incide with those of the Unionists. 


MOST remarkable fact, which illus- 

trates the license which was granted 
by the civil authorities to the rioters in 
1912, is that the Corporation of Belfast 
was later compelled to pay the sum 
of £1,000 in claims to various insur- 
ance companies. This amount, $5,000, 


represented the damage done by a single 
procession of Orangemen in one night, 





Presentation of colors to an Antrim regiment, 


Ulster volunteer force, at Balmoral 


when they went about in an organized 
mob, stoning windows of Catholic homes 
and destroying the store windows of 
Home Rule merchants and tradesmen. 
Following these remarkable demonstra- 
tions, the Belfast Newsletter, the accred- 
ited organ of Orangeism, remarked edi- 
torially that the talk about “living 
in peace and amity with our Roman 





Volunteers on duty at Craigavon, bringing in bedding for their tents 


Catholic fellow-countrymen is pure rot.” 

This amazing article continued: “Live 
in peace and amity with all men certainly, 
but clip the wings of Rome by keeping her 
apostate Church and slaves in their proper 
places. The Papist makes a good hewer 


of wood and drawer of water, he is servile 
to baseness, his Church teaches him that; 
but he makes the most tyrannical of mas- 
ters at the instigation of the black-coated 
bigots who own him body and soul.” 

To such a degree has this most shame- 





ful policy been acted upon that in the 
city of Belfast today, where 27 per cent. 
of the total population is Roman Cath- 
olic, representatives of that faith are 
practically excluded from public office. 
Of the £16,790 voted in salaries by 
the Belfast Board of Guardians in 1911, 
just £233 ‘went to Catholics. The Cor- 
poration of Belfast today includes 437 
salaried officials with salaries aggregating 
£68,723 annually. These offices are filled 
as follows:—Protestants, 428, Catholics, 9. 
Of the total annual payroll expend- 
iture, Protestants receive £67,955 
and Catholics only £768. 

One of the oddest complications re- 
cently added to the already sufficiently 
involved situation in Ulster has been 
the pernicious activity in the four north- 
eastern counties on the part of the 
militant suffragettes under the lead of 
Dorothy Evans, an Englishwoman. So 
widespread has been the invitation to 
civil war that the feminists have seized 
upon the opportunity to employ their 
so-called arson squads in firing valuable 
residences and do not hesitate to justify 
themselves by the argument that they 
are simply resorting to the same appeal 
toviolence which Sir Edward Carson and 
the Covenanters threaten to employ. 

Within the past fortnight four valu- 
able residences have been destroyed or 
seriously damaged by fires of incen- 
diary origin. 

‘**Sir Edward Carson talks; we act,” 
reads a circular openly distributed by 
the militants in the streets of Belfast 
and Londonderry. At a meeting held 
under the auspices of the Ulster 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
in Ulster Hall a few nights ago, Mrs. 
Drummond, a suffragette speaker, as- 
serted that drilling was equally as crim- 
inal as arson. 

“You Ulstermen say that you are pre- 
pared to destroy both life and property 
in civil war and you are blamed for bluff- 
ing, and you now retort to us women that 
you have not been militant, when the 
outside world thinks 
that every Ulsterman 
stands with a gun on 
his shoulder. If you say 
to us now that you don’t 
believe in militancy then 
your opponents are right 
when they say that you 
are bluffing. If you are 
militant and insist upon 
your right to maintain 
your principles and obtain 
justice for yourselves 
through militancy, you 
have no right to censure 
or to condemn us. You 
have no right to put Miss 
Dorothy Evans in the 
dock and let Sir Edward 
Carson go free.” 

Strange, to say, how- 
ever, the logic of this argu- 
ment was absolutely lost 
upon the audience of Ul- 
ster die-hards to which 
it was addressed. 
The speaker was boohed and jeered 
throughout her address and a number 
of auditors, wearing the khaki uniforms 
of the Ulster Volunteers, even went so 
far as to attempt to break up the meeting 
by throwing about snuff and sneeze 
powder and malodorous chemicals, once 
again demonstrating the truth of my 
repeated assertion that your Orangeman 
is utterly lacking in a sense of humor 
and is unable to appreciate a joke at 
his own expense. 











The Artist 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
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THE inner workings of the artist’s mind, especially the artist of the new schools, is a puzzle to the 


layman. 


E had Jong known, of course, that 
H to say the word “bourgeois” 
with contempt was a little bit old- 
fashioned, and he did his utmost not to; 
yet was there a still small voice within 
him that would whisper: “‘Those people 
—TI want to and I do treat them as my 
equals. I have even gone so far of late 
years as to dress like them, to play their 
games, to eat regularly, to drink little, to 
love decorously, with many other bour- 
geois virtues, but in spite of all I remain 
where I was, an inhabitant of another—” 
and just as he thought the whispering 
voice was going to die away, it would add 
hurriedly, “and a better world.” 

It worried him; and he would dili- 
gently examine the premises of that 
small secret conclusion, hoping to find 
a flaw in the justness of his conviction 
that he was superior. But he never 
did; and for a long time he could not 
discover why. 

Their conduct often struck him as al- 
most superfluously good. They were 
brave; much braver than he was con- 
scious of being; clean-thinking, oh, far 
more clean-thinking than a man like him- 
self, necessarily given to visions of all 
kinds; they were straightforward, almost 
ridiculously so, as it seemed to one who 
saw the inside-out of everything almost 
before he saw the outside-in; they were 
simple, as touchingly simple as little 
children, to whom Scriptures and Post- 
Impressionism had combined to award 
the crown of wisdom; they were kind 
and self-denying in a way that often 
made him feel quite desperately his 
own selfishness—and yet, they were 
inferior. It was simply maddening that 
he could never rid himself of that 
impression. 

It was one November afternoon, while 
talking with another artist, that the sim- 
ple reason struck him with extraordinary 
force and clarity: He could make them, 
and they could not make him! 

It was clearly this which caused him to 
feel so much like God when they were 
about. Glad enough, as any man might 
be, of that discovery, it did not set his 
mind at rest. He felt that he ought rather 
to be humbled than elated. And he went 
to work at once to be so, saying to himself: 
‘*‘T am just, perhaps, a little nearer to the 
Creative Purpose than the rest of the 
world—a mere accident, nothing to be 
proud of; I can’t help it, nothing to make 
a fuss about, though people will!” For it 
did seem to him sometimes that the whole 
world was in conspiracy to make him feel 
superior—as if there were any need! He 
would have felt much more comfortable 
if that world had despised him, as it used 
to in the old days, for then the fire of his 
conviction could with so much better 
grace have flared to heaven; there would 
have been something fine about a supe- 
riority leading its own forlorn hope; but 
this trailing behind the drums and trumpets 
of a Press and Public so easily taken in, 
he felt to be both flat and a little degrad- 
ing. True, he had his‘moments, as when 
his eyes would light on sentences like this 
(penned generally by clergymen): “All 
this talk of Art is idle; what really mat- 


ters is Morals.”” Then indeed his spirit 
would flame, and after gazing at “is 
Morals” with flashing eye and curling 
lip, and wondering whether it ought to 
have been “are Morals,” he would say to 
whomsoever might happen to be there: 
“These bourgeois! What do they know? 
What can they see?”’ and without waiting 
for an answer, would reply: “Nothing! 
Nothing. Less than nothing!” and mean 
it. It was at moments such as these that 
he realized how he not only despised but 
almost hated those dense and cocky Phil- 
istines who could not see his obvious 
superiority. He felt that he did not lightly 
call them by such names, because they 
really were dense and cocky, and no more 
able to see things from his point of view 
than they were to jump over the moon. 
These fellows could see nothing except 
from their own confounded viewpoint! 
They were so stodgy, too; and he gravely 
distrusted anything static. Flux, flux, 
and once more flux! He knew by intui- 
tion that an artist alone had the capacity 
for concreting the tides of life in forms 
that were not deleterious to anybody. 
For rules and canons he recognized the 
necessity with his head (including his 
tongue), but never with his heart; except 
of course the rules and canons of Art. He 
worshipped these; and when anybody 
like Tolstoi came along and said: “Blow 
Art!” or words to that effect, he hummed 
like bees caught on a gust of wind. What 
did it matter whether you had anything 
to express, so long as you expressed it? 
That only was “pure aesthetics,’ as he 
often said. 


Si place before the Public eye some- 

thing so exquisitely purged of thick 
and muddy actuality that it might 
be as perfectly without direct appeal to- 
day as it would be two thousand years 
hence, this was an ambition to which in 
truth he nearly always attained; this 
only was Great Art. He would assert 
with his last breath—which was rather 
short, for he suffered from indigestion— 
that one must never concrete anything in 
terms of ordinary nature. No! one must 
devise pictures of life that would be 
equally unfamiliar to men in A.D. 2520, 
as they had been in A.D. 1920; and when 
an inconsiderate person drew his attention 
to the fact that to the spectator in 2520 
the most naturalistic pictures of the life 
of 1920 would seem quite convincingly 
fantastic, so that there was no need for 
him to go out of his way to devise 
fantasy—he would stare. For he was 
emphatically not one of those who did 
not care a button what the form was, so 
long as the spirit of the artist shone clear 
and potent through the pictures he drew. 
No, no; he either demanded the poetical, 
the thing that got off the ground, with the 
wind in its hair (and he himself would 
make the wind, rather perfumed); or— 
if not the poetical—something observed 
with extreme fidelity and without the 
smallest touch of that true danger to Art, 
the temperamental point of view. “No!” 
he would say, “It’s our business to put it 
down just as it is, to see it, not to feel it. 
In feeling damnation lies.” And nothing 





This sketch of Mr. Galsworthy’s is as accurate a chart as we have ever seen published 


gave him greater uneasiness than to find 
the emotions of anger, scorn, love, rever- 
ence, or pity surging within him as he 
worked, for he knew that they would, if 
he did not at once master them, spoil 
a certain splendid vacuity that he de- 
manded of all Art. In painting, Rafael, 
Tintoretto, and Holbein pleased him 
greatly; in fiction, Salammbé was his 
model, for, as he very justly said, you 
could supply to it what soul you liked 
there being no inconvenient soul already 
in possession. 





A$ can be well imagined, his conviction 

of being, in a small way, God, per- 
meated an outlook that was passionless 
and impartial to a degree—except perhaps 
toward the bourgeoisie, with their tiring 
morals, and peculiar habits. If he had a 
weakness, it was his paramount desire to 
suppress in himself any symptoms of tem- 
perament, except just that temperament 
of having no temperament, which seemed 
to him the only one permissible to an art- 
ist, who, as he said, was nothing if not 
simply a recorder, or a weaver of 
beautiful lines in the air. 

Record and design, statement and 
decoration—these, in combination, con- 
stituted creation! It was to him a certain 
source of pleasure that he had discovered 
this. He was, of course, as all artists 
should be, avid of sensations, but per- 
fectly careful not to feel them—that is, 
beyond, as it were, a physical point, so 
that he might be able to record them, or 
use them for his weaving in a purely 
aesthetic manner. The moment they 
impinged on his spirit and reason, and 
sent the blood to his head, he reined in, 
and began tracing lines in the air, a prac- 
tice that never failed him. 

It was his deliberate opinion that a 
work of art quite as great as the “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne” could be made out of a kettle 
singing on a hob. You had merely to 
record it with beautiful lines and color; 
and what—in parenthesis—could lend 
itself more readily to beautiful treatment 
of lines woven in the air than steam rising 
froma spout? It was a subject, too, which 
in its very essence almost precluded tem- 
peramental treatment, so that this abid- 
ing temptation was removed from the 
creator. It could be transferred to canvas 
with a sort of immortal blandness—black, 
singing, beautiful. All that cant, such as: 
“The greater the artist’s spirit, the greater 
the subject he will treat, and the greater 
achievement attain, technique being 
equal,” was to him beneath contempt. 
The spirit did not matter because one 
must not intrude it, and since one must 
not intrude it, the more unpretentious the 
subject, the less temptation one had to di- 
verge from impersonality, that first prin- 
ciple of Art. Oranges on a dish was prob- 
ably the finest subject one could meet 
with; unless one chanced to dislike 
oranges. As for what people called 
“criticism of life,’ he maintained that 
such was only permissible when the crit- 
icism was so sunk into the very fiber of a 
work as to be imperceptible to the most 
searching eye. When this was achieved 
he thought it extremely valuable. Any- 
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“And nothing gave him greater uneasiness than to find the emotions of anger, scorn, love, reverence, or pity surging within him as he 
worked; for he knew they would, if he did not at once master them, spoil a certain splendid vacuity that he demanded of all art’’ 


thing else was simply the work of the 
moralist, of the man who took sides, and 
used his powers of expression to embody 
a temperamental and therefore an obvi- 
ously one-sided view of his subject; and 
however high those powers of expression 
might be, he could not admit that this 
was in any sense real art. He could never 
forgive Leonardo da Vinci because he said 
“the fellow was always trying to put the 
scientific side of himself into his con- 
founded paintings, and not just content to 
render faithfully in terms of decoration”; 
nor could he ever condone Euripides 
for letting his philosophy tincture all 
his plays. And if it were advanced 
that the first was the greatest painter, 
and the latter the greatest dramatist 
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the world had ever seen, he would say: 
“That may be, but they weren’t artists, 
of course.” 

He was fond of the words “‘of course”’; 
they gave the impression that he 
could not be startled, as was right and 
proper for a man occupying his post, a lit- 
tle nearer to the Creative Purpose than 
those others. As mark of that position he 
always permitted himself just one eccen- 
tricity, changing it every year, his mind 
being subtle, not like those of certain 
politicians or millionaires, content to wear 
orchids, or drive zebras all their lives. 
Anon it would be a little pointed beard 
and no hair to speak of; next year no 
beard, and wings; the year after, a pair of 
pince-nez with alabaster rims, very cun- 


ning; once more anon alittle pointed beard. 
In these ways he singled himself out just 
enough, no more; for he was no poseur, 
believing in his own place in the scheme 
of things too deeply. 

His views on matters of the day varied, 
of course, with the views of those he 
talked to, since it was his privilege always 
to see, either the other side, or something 
so much more subtle on the same side, as 
made that side the other. 

But all topical thought and emotion 
was beside the point for one who lived in 
his work; who lived to receive impres- 
sions and render them again so faithfully 
that you could not tell he had ever re- 
ceived them. His was—as he sometimes 
felt—a rare and precious personality. 














Some Baseball Tricks 


ANY things happen on the dia- 
M mond that impress the fan as inside 

baseball, when, asa matter of fact, 
strategy often was farthest from the 
players’ intent. Recently two players ar- 
ranged a fishing trip for Sunday. They 
planned to leave for the spot selected im- 
mediately after the game on Saturday. 
One of the players was a pitcher, the star 
of the team, the other was the shortstop. 
Itso happened thestar pitcher was selected 
to work this game. Several times during 
the game the pitcher found himself in 
trouble. Each time the shortstop held 
a conference with the pitcher. The pur- 
pose of the shortstop was to merely delay 
the game, so as to give the pitcher a 
chance to get himself together, and pitch 
himself out of the hole. On two of the 
occasions, on the first ball pitched after 
the conference, the opposition hit into a 
double play, retiring the side. The 
other time the pitcher ended the inning 
by causing the batter to strike out with 
the bases filled. Fandom wondered what 
transpired between the two players. I 
overheard the conversation each time; 
here is the gist of it: “Take your time, 
old boy; don’t hurry, we have plenty of 
time to make our train. This fellow 
never made a hit off you in his life.” 


An Unusual Performance 


ETIRING the side on two pitched 

balls appears an impossible feat, 
yet such is the record of “Doc” Ayers, 
a recruit twirler of the Washington 
team of the American League. Ayers 
performed the trick while acting in the 
réle of relief pitcher. There is perhaps 
no more trying situation in baseball than 
that of rescue twirler. To be yanked 
from the bench unprepared, and sent into 
the battle, is indeed nerve-racking. It 
is far from pleasant to enter the game in 
place of some twirler who has faltered, 
and find the bases filled, realizing full 
well the allowing of a safe hit means the 
loss of the ball game. 

Washington and Philadelphia are bitter 
rivals on the diamond. In a recent game 
between the two clubs, Washington led 
3 to 1 up until the sixth inning. Pitcher 
Engle was working smoothly, and a two 
run margin looked big. Two runs is a 
fairly good lead over the average club, 
but the Athletics are not such a team. 
Mack’s aggregation has a punch. In the 
sixth inning of the game, almost before 
one could realize it, a base on balls and 
three successive hits had tied up the game, 
and left runners on second and third with 
no one out. Jack Barry, always danger- 
ous in a pinch, and perhaps the best ex- 
ponent of the squeeze play in baseball, 
was the batter. 

The Athletics are a great ball team 
because they are constantly doing the un- 
expected. With none out, and men on 
second and third, some critics may insist 
the squeeze play was poor judgment. I 
am not going to argue that point. The 
signal was hung out to the base runners 
for the squeeze, not the ordinary but the 
double squeeze. Most teams are content 
to score one run on the squeeze, but the 
Athletics very often score not only the 
man on third, but the runner on second 
as well. The success of this play, of 


Baseball Notes 


By BILLY EVANS 


course, depends very largely on the bats- 
man fulfilling his part. As the pitcher 
starts to wind up, both runners take a 
flying start, so that when the ball leaves 
the hands of the pitcher, the runner on 
third is almost home, while the runner on 
second originally is past third. If the 
batsman keeps the bunt on the ground, 
two runs are almost certain to score. 

On the first ball pitched by Ayers, the 
Athletics attempted the double squeeze. 
The pitch was a good one, but Barry 
fouled it off. This slip in the progrgm 
tipped the Washington team as to what 
they might expect. The Athletics are 
daring, usually doing the very thing you 
don’t expect. Catcher Henry of Wash- 
ington really didn’t think Mack’s play- 
ers would try the same thing again, but to 
be on the safe side he called for a waste 
ball, pitched so wide of the plate that it is 
next to impossible to hit. Barry did the 
unexpected—he called for the same play. 
Having signalled for such a play, it be- 
came his duty to hit the ball. The 
pitch was high and wide. Few batsmen 
would have been able to have reached the 
ball. It would have been better for 
Barry had he missed it, but Barry is a 
wonderful bunter, and he managed to con- 
nect. The ball shot on a line in the di- 
rection of first base. Chick Gandil, rac- 
ing in toward the plate, threw up his 
gloved hand and caught the ball. The 
rest was easy. He tossed the ball to Fos- 
ter at third, who in turn threw to Mc- 
Bride who covered second, completing a 
triple play. The side had been retired 
on two pitched balls. 


Favorites Get Away Poorly 


‘_ present baseball season is liable 

to prove a rather lean year from a 
financial standpoint. The interest in 
the Mexican situation has not tended to 
stir up enthusiasm in the national pas- 
time. Bad weather has also served to 
cut in on the spring receipts. The Fed- 
eral League has also been a menace to 
organized baseball. The one thing that 
may tend to greatly help business in the 
two big leagues is the fact that neither 
the Athletics nor Giants are getting away 
to the commanding lead that was pre- 
dicted. It was believed by many critics 
that these two clubs would make a run- 
away race of it. More opposition than 
was expected has developed, and both 
races promise to develop some decidedly 
exciting situations. 

A closely contested race in the two big 
leagues would prove a great help from 
the box office standpoint. Not since 
1908 has the American League or the 
National League had a campaign that was 
in doubt until almost the very end of the 
schedule. The two big leagues, of course, 
will have a big advantage over the Fed- 
erals in the baseball classic of the year, the 
World’s Series. 


The Spike Evil 


‘THE spike evil is with us again. Jack 


Barry, famous shortstop, and very 
important cog in Connie Mack’s $100,- 
000 infield, has been out of the game for 
weeks because of an injury inflicted by 
Dan Moeller of the Washington Club as 
he slid into second. Every year crack 
players are lost to their teams because of 





the spike injuries. Any number of sub- 
stitutes have been devised to take the 
place of the spike, but the players have 
disregarded all of them for the steel 
blades, despite the great danger con- 
stantly lurking in them. 

Until the last few years, injuries due 
to the spikes were much more numerous. 
An inventive player devised a felt pad 
which is worn under the stocking, and 
which cannot be pierced by the sharpest of 
spikes. This pad protects the leg of the 
player from the knee to the top of the 
shoe. The foot, however, is still unpro- 
tected. There is a fortune for some one 
who can invent a substitute for the spike. 


Pirates Spring a Surprise 


}YAHLORE to get away to a good start 

in the spring has several times killed 
the chances of the Pittsburgh team for the 
pennant. This spring Manager Clarke 
has gotten away from the hoodoo that 
has pursued his team for years. The 
Pirates have always been good in the 
home stretch, but of late years the early 
spring handicap has been too great for 
them to overcome. For the last two or 
three years many critics have picked 
Pittsburgh to win, but McGraw and his 
Giants have always upset the dope. This 
year the Pirates, due to the loss of Hen- 
drix, a star twirler, and Simon, a very 
dependable catcher, were not so strongly 
touted. Right away Clarke and _ his 
team get away to a flying start, and seem 
certain to be very much in evidence 
throughout the race. 


Must Have His Little Joke 
ss ERMANY” SCHAEFER, coach 


and comedian of the Washington 
Club, will have his little joke, no matter 
how critical the situation. In a recent 
game between Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, the bleacherites began to take 
Schaefer to task. He was doing some 
very strenuous coaching at third base and 
many in the crowd believed his efforts 
were directed solely to one of Mack’s young 
pitchers, Wyckoff, who was pitching. 

“If you’re such a brainy fellow,” said 
one of the bleacherites, “it’s a wonder 
Griffith wouldn’t play you regularly.” 
Quick as a flash Schaefer replied, “‘He 
would only he doesn’t want to make the 
race too one-sided.” 


More Trouble for the Umpire 


i ANK” O’DAY, former umpire, 
now managing the Chicago Cubs, 
has a harder season before him than he 
ever bumped into as an umpire. For 
years it has been the custom of Cub man- 
agers to finish high in the race. Seldom 
has the Chicago team in the National 
League finished worse than third in re- 
cent years. The Cubs in those days were 
a wonderful machine. Since 1910 the 
team has been slowly but surely going to 
pieces. Each year some veteran who 
had played a prominent part in the past 
successes dropped to the minors. Just 
when the team seemed to have lost much 
of its punch, O’Day was given control. 
Failure of the club to show this year will 
undoubtedly be blamed on him, when in 
reality he has nothing like the old time 
material to work with. 
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Sports 





By HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


ORE tinkering has 
M been done with the 
Resolute, one of the 
candidates for the defence of 
the America’s Cup, than was 
the case with most of her 
predecessors from the Herre- 
shoff yards at Bristol, but it 
must be remembered that 
possible defects in center- 
board, spars and other gear 
are remedied in time, and 
troubles outboard have noth- 
ing to do with the hull. The 
Resolute is fast, and no mis- 
take, and like all Herreshoff 
creations, is quick in stays. 
Also, when heeled over on her 
sailing lines, she makes little 
fuss in the water. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that one of the 
other candidates will get the 
decision in the trial races off 
Glen Cove, but the Herreshoff 
boat is undoubtedly formid- 
able. The repeated chal- 
lenges of Sir Thomas Lipton 
have done a deal for yachting 
in this country, and while it 
is the custom to call the big 
sloops mere racing machines 
their designing teaches lessons 
that are useful when it comes 
to the building of smaller and 
more useful craft. For sheer 
fun the Corinthian probably 
gets the most out of yachting, 
but even the small boat 
skipper cannot fail to enthuse 
over the big sloops. 


Fun in Small Craft 
NCIDENTALLY, for sheer  sports- 


manship, there is nothing better than 
the one-design classe. where handling 
counts, and it would be well for the New 
York Yacht Club in planning its annual 
cruise to keep the small craft in mind. 
The skippers of the little fellows such 
as the handy and comfortable Sound 
schooners or “schoonerettes,” as they 
have come to be known, are the backbone 
of yachting clubdom. 
The more trophies and 
the more races the 
merrier, and there is 
more zest in watching 
the great battles be- 
tween such remark- { 
able two-stickers as 
the TIrolita, Enchan- 
tress and Elena when 
the owners of the 
smaller boats have 
come through the 
cruise without being 
battered as they have 
been when compelled 
to go “outside.” 


Tennis and 
Climate 





HE tennis 
authorities 
have obligingly 
chosen their 
dates for the 


y 
international A. W. Dunlop 














The “*Resolute’’—one of the candidates for the cup defense 


from England, the Britishers feeling that 
the Australasian team will have an advan- 
tage in having a greater amount of play in 
summer heat. It sometimes happens, 
however, that English athletes fare better 
in this climate than they had been led to 
expect. In the track and field invasion of 
1895 many members of the London Ath- 
letic Club team bettered their home 
records, much to their own astonishment. 
At all events it is certain that the British 
team will not have to play under any- 
thing like the conditions that prevailed 
in Mélbourne, Australia, in 1908, when 
Beals Wright and Norman Brookes fought 
out their match with the thermometer 
registering 102 degrees in the shade. 
And Brookes and Wright were not 


playing in the shade. 


Endurance Counts 


T is difficult to convince the 
man who does not 
play tennis that it is 
agame of endurance 
as well as skill. In 
spite of the fact that 
there is no physical 
contact I think Iam 
safe in saying that 
the man who has been through 
a well-fought five-set match is 
closer to actual exhaustion 
than the average football 
player. It is wonderful stay- 
ing power as much as any- 


matches so that they will not interferewith thing else that has brought Anthony F. 
the other prominent events of a rich sport- Wilding to the top of the heap. Here isa 
ing season. The only objection comes man whois, if anything, in better physical 
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4 shape in the fifth set than in 
) thefirst. Surely a discourag- 
ing chap to play against. 


Dunlop Worth Watching 


F the Australian tennis 
team that will be seen 
in action for the Davis Cup, 
A. W. Dunlop is perhaps least 
known in this country; yet he 
is one of the finest players in 
any land to watch, and the 
beginner should profit by the 
opportunity to study his style. 
Not all of us can get very far 
by copying the severe style of 
the Californians, but Dun- 
lop’s extreme accuracy, es- 
pecially in doubles, makes him 
something of a model for the 
average player. His only 
weakness is his service, the 
second ball being especially 
playable, but overhead and 
off the ground he is deadly, 
and his backhand is better 
than that of most other Aus- 
tralians. Asa tactician Dun- 
lop has equals, perhaps, but 
no superior—not even Wild- 
ing. He will be well worth 
studying from the start. It 
will probably not be settled 
until just before the big 
matches with whom he is to 
pair, but should he and Wild- 
ing get together, or should he 
pair with Brookes, the inter- 
national doubles champion- 
ship will be worth traveling 
many miles to witness. 


Wilding a Commanding Figure 
ESPITE the remarkable overhead 


work and courageous play of Mau- 
rice McLoughlin, Anthony F. Wilding 












Anthony F. Wilding 


is the commanding figure in tennis today. 
The big. powerful New Zealander is an 
all-round athlete, a tactician, a court 
general of the highest caliber, and also 
a successful aviator. The man who can 
control the situation when in the air is 
apt to be a master also on the ground. 
Wilding studies his foe probably as care- 
fully as any man playing the game. 
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What They Think of Us 


Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle 

Since Harper’s WEEKLY struck its 
pace and forged into a position of su- 
premacy among the leaders of thought in 
the present hour, it has done a number of 
striking things. 


L. T. Mayfield, Monroe, Ga. 

I just want to thank you for your edi- 
torial, “‘The Great Divide.” It is a pen 
picture and an excellent likeness of the 
yellowest of yellow journalists, drawn by 
a man who is not afraid of him. If Mr. 
Hearst cares to see himself as others see 
him, I would refer him to this editorial. 
Should we ever come into possession of 
Mexico, let’s trade it to him for his pos- 
sessions in the United States and banish 
him for the good of our country. 


Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 

Harper’s WEEKLY contains an article 
by Inez Haynes Gillmore on “‘ The Marys- 
ville Strike,” which is a miscellaneous 
mélange of misapplied misinformation. 


Lowell (Mass.) Telegram 

If women who are prone to accept 
one statement of Ellen Key as gospel 
truth would read all her article in Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY of Jan. 31st (quoted by 
the Antis), they would be astonished at 
her doctrine. Indeed they might find 
some personal application which would 
hurt, perhaps, but in the end do 
good. 


Holyoke (Mass.) Telegram 

*“What is the secret of President Wil- 
son’s overwhelming influence with Con- 
gress?” asks McGregor, the extremely 
well-informed Washington correspondent 
of Harprer’s WEEKLY. 


Oklahoma (Okla.) Oklahoman 

In the case of “‘The Full Crew” meas- 
ure, we have repeatedly pointed out how 
it would operate to impose an unneces- 
sary and unjust hardship upon the public. 

The best newspaper judgment of the 
nation is against legislation of this char- 
acter. Harprer’s WEEKLY is a con- 
spicuous example. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Herald 

Mr. Hapgood of “‘ The Journal of Civili- 
zation”’ says: ‘‘We were once the worst 
reporter in New York.” He might truth- 
fully have added that he continues to be 
one of the worst. Still, he makes a pretty 
good editor. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Felch, Los Angeles 
(Cal.) 

We have been constant readers of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY since its resuscitation, 
and, barring an occasional Flagg eccen- 
tricity, have only the highest praise for it. 
As soon as read, we forward each number 
to a relative in New Hampshire, and are 
pleased to quote from a recent. letter: 
“We enjoy Harprer’s WEEKLY very 
much, and always loan it to the Public 
Library Reading Room.” We wish each 
copy that you print could have equal 
publicity. 


Denver (Colo.) News 

Under President Wilson, negative 
conservation has been superseded by a 
policy of constructive development. In 
a measure the Administration attitude 
toward this great problem has been set 
forth at the recent meeting of the govern- 


ors in Denver. From a less personal 
side, McGregor, the Washington corre- 
spondent of HarPER’s WEEKLY, states the 
case. Harper’s WeErEKty has by a 
curious succession become almost an 
official organ. McGregor’s article there- 
fore has peculiar significance for this 
great region of natural resources. 


E:C. Kibbee, Manager, Bond Department of 
Chas. E. Lewis & Co., Minneapolis 
(Minn.) 

The writer has just finished reading an 
article in your current issue called ‘The 
Widow’s Mite” by Albert W. Atwood, 
and in this connection I wish to state that 
it is in our opinion the best thing of its 
kind that we have run across in a long 
time. We venture to say that if this 
article is generally read by the invest- 
ment bankers of the United States and 
its strength properly digested, that there 
will be no need of “Blue Sky” laws in 
this country. 


Dawn, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Harper’s WEEKLY, as usual since re- 
vived by the personality of Norman Hap- 
good, is vitally interesting. Its short, 
juicy articles are so keenly refulgent with 
modern life that one is at a loss to know 
which particular treat is of most worth. 
Then, too, we would recommend that you 
read the cartoons and other illustrations, 
—they say so much. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune 

An exchange, remarking that Harperr’s 
WEEKLY had mentioned William James 
as the idol of Americans, expresses won- 
der as to the identity of William, but pro- 
fesses to know Henry and Jesse, and some 
others of the family. . . . How it could be 
possible for a_ polished, intellectual, 
widely read and traveled journalist to 
know one of this pair and not know the 
other would get any goat ever tethered 
in the sanctum. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Life 

One of the stock arguments against 
war is that it kills off our best and most 
promising men. Yet there is no occasion 
to apprehend in consequence of a war 
with Mexico the loss of Colonel Bryan, 
Mr. Samuel Untermyer, Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis or the militant feminist whose 
giant intellect dictates the policies of The 
Journal of Civilization. . . . Grape juice 
is extremely beneficial in hot climates 
and the Colonel would do well to resign 
his position in the State Department at 
once. As for Mr. Norman Hapgood, we 
don’t know exactly what to say; we never 
did; but his place is at the side of Bran- 
deis, and a moving picture of them storm- 
ing the citadel at Monterey at the head 
of a regiment of sociologists, economists 
and feminists would be the most moving 
thing imaginable. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle 

If you are not familiar with the intri- 
cacies of finance you are among those di- 
rectly appealed to and most likely to be 
deceived by the arguments of Louis D. 
Brandeis in “Other People’s Money and 
How the Bankers Use It.” Norman 
Hapgood, editor of the journal for which 
the author has written so many articles, 
describes the work as the product of a 
great man, but most of its theories were 
exposed as absurd during the progress 
of the “money trust” investigation in 

















when the recurrence of headache, 
indigestion, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, or symptoms of heart trouble 
leads one to look for a way out. 


Coffee is a common, but often 
unsuspected cause of such troubles. 


It contains the drug, caffeine 
(about 214 grains to the cup), the 
action of which tends to weaken 
normal functions, and leads to seri- 
ous complications. 


Thousands of people have found 
that the way out is to stop coffee 


and use 


POSTUM 


It looks like coffee and tastes 
much like high-grade Java, but is 
absolutely free from coffee; the 
drug, caffeine; or any other harm- 
ful substance. 





Coffee is not a food, but a strong 
irritant. Postum is a pure food- 
drink containing nothing but the 
true nourishment from wheat and 
a small per cent of molasses, of 
which it is made. 


Postum now comes in two forms. 


Regular Postum—must be well 
boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum—a soluble pow- 
der. A teaspoonful stirred in a cup 
of hot water makes a delicious bev- 
erage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds 
is about the same. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 


POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers. 
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—thinking of life insurance? 


OST people are; for insurance protec- 
tion is an ever-present proposition : 
it safeguards the home; takes care of 


GENTS of all the other companies— 
the 20,000—find it hard to compete 
with the Postal Life, and it is there- 


the mortgage; educates the youngsters and | fore best not to believe what such agents say 


provides old age independence. 


It's on the minds of most 
people—the thoughtful, 
humane kind: they're 
thinking about it good 
and hard and some 
20,000 life - insurance 


agents are helping them. 
 ] 


The agent, of course, is 
bent on earning a com- 
mission and, incidentally, 
on beating his last year’s 
record underurgent pres- 
sure from his company. 


But don’t let him do it at 
your expense, for if you 
take a policy through any 
agent, his commission 
will come out of your 
premium— the first year 
and thereafter. 


0) 





Net Cost Low in the 
POSTAL LIFE 


because 
Ist. Commission Dividends rang- 
ing, on whole-life policies, up to 


40% 


of the premium go to thePolicys 
holders the first year. 

2d. Renewal - Commission Divi- 
dends and Offiece-Expense Savings 
covered by the 


97% 


guaranteed dividends go to Pol- 
icyholders in subsequent years, 


8d. The Usual contingent policye 
dividends, based on the Com- 
pany’s earnings, still further 
reduce the cost each year after 
the first. 


about the Company or what they show you 


in some easily-influenced 


. insurance periodical. 


The Postal Life is a 
highly accredited insti- 
tution and has the con- 
fidence of all thoughtful 
insurers who take the 
trouble to find out about 
it for themselves. 


They find that the Postal 
gives all that other com- 
panies give and much 
that they do not or can- 
not give. 


Forexample:the Postal’s 
Health Bureau performs 
amostimportant service 
in health - conservation 
byissuing timely Health 
Bulletins for the benefit 
of its policyholders and 
by providing for those 


This, of course, will make your insurance cost | who so desire one free medical examina- 
you more than though you applied direct to| tion each Year—a privilege not accorded 
the one American company that operates | by any other company. It will thus be seen 


without agents, namely: 


The Postal Life 
Insurance Company 














that the Postal 


For the reasons here stated and others, the 
POSTAL LIFE is justly designated “The Com- 
pany of Conservation” —of money and of health. 

*T will pay you to find out just what you can 
save on any standard form of policy—Whole- 
Life, Limited-Payment Life or Endowment. 

Just write and say: ‘‘Mail full insurance par- 
ticulars as per advertisement in Harper’s 
Weekly, May 23.” And be certain to give your 
occupation and the exact date of your birth. 

The Company will then send you (by mail only) 


exact figures for your age with the amount of dividends, 
guaranteed and otherwise, now being paid. 


No agent will be sent to visit you: the benefit of his 
commission goes to you because you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street New York 


Saves you 
Safeguards your Health 





Money and 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 

First: Standard policy- 
reserves, now nearly $10,- 
000,000. Insurance in force 
nearly $50,000,000. 

Second: Old-line legal- 


fraternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard poli- 
cy provisions, approved by 
aj the State Insurance De- 
partment. 


rth: Operates un- 


Fou 
s)der strict State require- 
ments and_ subject to the 
17 United States Postal 
a) Authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
=) of risks. 


Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges 
one free medical examina- 

a] tion each year, if desired, 








It is the aim of the publishers 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY to render 
its readers who are interested 
in sound investments the great- 
est assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial articles, 
Albert W. Atwood, the Editor of the 
Financial Department, deals with the 
broad principles that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of securities 
rather than specific securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly an- 
swer, by correspondence, any request for 
information regarding specific invest- 
ment securities. Authoritative and dis- 
interested information regarding the 
rating of securities, the history of in- 
vestment issues, the earnings of prop- 
erties and the standing of financial 
institutions and houses will be gladly 
furnished any reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY who requests it. 

Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries 
deal with matters pertaining to investment 


rather than to speculation. The Financial De- 
partment is edited for investors. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Albert W. Atwood, Financial Editor, Harper’s 
Weekly, McClure Building, New York City. 





Land of Best V acations 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods, Country, 
Fresh water lakes, Fishing, 
Sailing, Golf, Tennis 


Warm Sea-Bathing 


Water tempered by Gulf Stream 
Clean white sandy beaches — ideal 
places for children to romp and play. 
Good roads for automobiling, driving 
and horseback riding. 

*“‘Quaint Cape Cod,” or ‘“‘Buzzards Bay,”’ 
illustrated booklets, sent on request. Write 


Advertising Department, Room 580, South 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 














The University of Chicago 
HOM 
STUDY temas 


Q 22nd Year U.ofC.(Div. C)Chicago,Ifl. ™!t<be!! Tower 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 








Read—WILD HONEY 


by Cynthia Stockley 
in June McClure’s 


which the late J. P. Morgan made cross- 
examiner Untermyer look like something 
in the neighborhood of 30 cents. How- 
ever, here are the famous efficiency and 
financial expert essays in permanent form, 
and if you are open to deception they will 
enable you to understand all about the 
evils of interlocking directorates said to 
be responsible for that modern myth, the 
money trust. That there is not, never 
has been and never could be a 
complete monopoly of money, matters 
nothing to one who has given financial 
literature many of the graces of 
romance. 


St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 

Mr. Brandeis’s record as a trained in- 
vestigator will give weight to his discus- 
sion of the financial conditions considered 
in his present work, which deals with the 
world behind the teller’s window. . 
It is a clear, incisive book, written for the 
reader who is not attracted to long and 
abstruse financial reports on the one side, 
or to careless and unsupported general- 
izations on the other. 


Madison (Wis.) La Follette’s 

“Other People’s Money and How the 
Bankers Use It.’”—This is the title of 
a new volume by Louis D. Brandeis, with 
a preface by Norman Hapgood, from the 
press of Frederick A. Stokes Company of 
New York (price $1.00). It is a just 
condemnation of unfair big business and a 
constructive answer to a great question 
of today. ... This epoch-making book 
should be in every home and every li- 
brary in the land. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat Chronicle 

Every one realizes that there are ills and 
evils in American business life, undoubted- 
ly some exaggerated and probably some 
little considered, and almost every one 
has his (or her) strictly home-made remedy 
or plan of elimination of these affections. 
Whether one endorses his proposals for 
reconstruction or not—and some do not 
—many people acknowledge that Louis 
D. Brandeis’s diagnosis of various phases 
of our industrial and commercial ailments 
are clearer and more revealing than those 
of the majority of business surgeons. 
His remarkable skill in analysis has been 
shown in many cases, but nowhere more 
conspicuously than in the articles he has 
written for Harper’s WEEKLY during 
1913-1914 on the “‘money trust,” and 
which have been gathered into a book 
under the title, ““Other People’s Money.” 
In a preface, Norman Hapgood, the 
editor of Harprer’s WEEKLY, pays trib- 
ute to the unusual mathematical and 
legal ability of Mr. Brandeis, whom 
he regards as a great mind and a won- 
derfully practical idealist. The 
book is unusually illuminating; in fact, 
it is so simple and clear that it can be, 
and should be, read by ninety people 
out of every hundred, men ard women 
alike. 


Carl L. Cannon, Galveston (Texas) 

Your Hearst number is the best one 
you have yet produced. Mr. Hearst is 
the most dangerous man in the United 
States today because of his power and 
his faculties for using it. He must fol- 
low Charles F. Murphy to oblivion. The 
only effective way to attack him is in a 
national weekly, for his papers are every- 
where. They are especially influential 
on the Pacific Coast. You will no 
doubt find him a worthy opponent, but 
you have right thinking people on your 





side. 





































Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Undesirable Stocks 
. eaten at present there is no 


such nation-wide campaign as took 

place four or five years ago, at all 
times a steady effort is being made to sell 
the shares of new life, fire and casualty 
insurance companies. In almost every 
batch of inquiries received by this depart- 
ment there is at least one question as to 
whether the stock of this or that new 
insurance company is a good investment. 

Honest men differ on many subjects. | 


No doubt they differ as to the desirability | He Mops I n M isery Without B V 


of new insurance company stocks. There 
is room for diverse opinions in almost TYPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round of smiles 
every department of industry and fi- at the mingled discomfort and discomforture of the man who hasn’t 
nance. But it might as well be under- | found out that B. V. D. is “the first aid” to coolness. You, of course, have 
stood at the start that the highest au-| B. V. D. on or ready to put on. If not, march to the nearest store and get it. 
thorities frown upon insurance stocks as For your own welfare, fix the B. V.D. Red 
media for general, unsophisticated in- per ssein — in your — and make the 
vestment. ‘The Insurance Departmen ey port pate ote eoobd ee 
of the State of New York, in which | 
commonwealth insurance has reached This Red Wosen Label 
its mightiest proportions, is opposed to 
granting charters to any new company 
which raises capital by a general offering | 
of its stock. | 
Several years ago there was a perfect 
mania for new insurance stocks, especi- 
ally in the Middle West. Vast sums were 
lost by investors and made by promoters. 
Active steps were taken at that time to 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and Foreign Countries) 





B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 

B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 





eject such fungoid growths from New 
York, and practically none have been 
permitted a foothold since. A more 
congenial atmosphere has been found 


by them in states and other political | 


districts not far distant and in a general 
southerly direction. 


Why They Bite 


F course, the reason insurance com- 

pany promoters have rather an 
easy time of it, except when rudely in- 
terrupted by the authorities, is obvious 
enough. In the first place, insurance, 
in all its forms, becomes daily more 
popular and universal. Secondly, there 
are many extremely large and supposedly 
profitable insurance companies. Why, 


then, should we not duplicate their suc- | trician or an engineer. You have to apply only com- 
cess? is the natural query. (—] = monsensetodiscover why many typesof vacuumclean- Ej 
This article will deal only with life I ers are so short lived and so inefficient—and why the Tal 
insurance companies, although part of 
what I have to say applies equally well 
to fire and casualty concerns. The i a U nN a 
objections to insurance stocks will be | = Uy} 
stated as briefly and directly as possible. o)} VACUUM CLEANER 0) 
The field is already occupied by scores 0] " fl 
of powerful companies, a large number of | =! __has established such a wonderful record for cleaning The Vacuna a 
7 power and for never-wear-out durability. Challenges Comparison fal 


which are organized on the mutual plan, 
thus eliminating the necessity of making 
any profits for stockholders, there being 
no stockholders to make profits for. 
In other words, the small, new company, 
which to prove successful must pay div- 
idends, has to compete with the half 
billion dollar leviathans, and _ literally 
dozens of twenty, fifty and one hundred 
million giants, that are not compelled 
to earn any profits whatever. 

Since the Armstrong investigation in 
New York, and perhaps before, public 
opinion has veered more and more stead- 
ily in favor of the mutualization of life 
insurance. It is true there are a few 
very strong stock companies, which have 
no difficulty in competing with the big 
mutuals, but not only are they relatively 
few, they are steadily becoming fewer 


and $5.00 the Suit. 


TheB.V. D. Company, 


NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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Consider the INSIDE of a 





Vacuum Cleaner 


VACUUM cleaner is a machine. You must 
judge it as amachine—fromamechanical view- 
point. Todo this you must consider the inside 

—theworks. Youmustgetbelowthecasethatencloses 
the mechanism to see what you are buying. The fact 
is, you want service—efficiency—cleaning power— 
and thethingsthataccomplishthesearetheon/ythings 
to thinkof. You do not havetobe amechanic, anelec- 





A Marvel of Simplicity 


_ The person who has ever owned one of the many 
inefficient vacuum cleaning devices that have come 
and gone, instantly appreciates the mechanical simplicity 
and remarkable cleaning achievements of the Vacuna. 
The Vacuna has only one revolving unit—a shaft on which 
are mounted three turbine fans suspended at either end on 
frictionless ball bearings. This single piece of machinery 
is all there is to the vacuum creating plant of the Vacuna. 
No bellows, no diaphragms, nothing to wear out, nothing 
to get out of order or even need attention—one or 
two lubrications a year is the only attention the Vacuna 
requires. 

In no other machine is the suction created as it is in the 
Vacuna. The revolving fans are so constructed that there 
is a constant, uniform intake of air strong enough to make 
the Vacuna a revelation in thorough cleaning yet absolutely 
harmless to the most delicate rug or fabric. 














with any other cleaning sys- 
tem, portable or stationary, 
for efficiency, simplicity and 
durability. No Vacuna has 
ever yet worn out. None has 
ever been returned for repairs. 
You simply cannot compare 
the Vacuna with any other 
vacuum cleaner. They have 
nothing in common. 

To substantiate our state- 
ments we can refer you to 
residences, apartment houses, 
hotels, public buildings, etc., 
where there are already ex- 
pensive installed vacuum 
cleaning plants or where other 
— machines are owned, 

ut where the Vacuna is pur- 
chased and used in preference 
to all others. 


Write for Complete Book on Vacuum Cleaning. Sent Free 








Let us put you in touch with our nearest dealer to demonstrate 
the Vacuna in your own home without expense or obligation 


VACUNA SALES COMPANY, Dept.H, 251 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


**Vacuna’’ offers a wonderful opportunity for the right dealer 
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WHEN, for example, you go to Newport for 

Tennis Week, next August, Vanity Fair will 
be there to take photographs of the matches and 
of the spectators. 


When, through clouds of dust as thick as 
those which heralded the advancing host of 
Darius, you motor to Meadowbrook for the Polo, 
there also will be Vanity Fair. 


If by chance you sit in the evening on the 
terrace of the Café de Paris, watching the new 
fashions as they pass to and fro around you in 
the dusk, Vanity Fair will be at your elbow. 


Or, if you go up to New London for the 
Harvard-Yale boat race, when your observation 
car jolts to the center of the drawbridge, Vanity 
Fair will be there with camera and note-book to 
record the scene. 


No matter where you may find yourself in 
the gay outdoor season now beginning, some- 
where close to you will be Vanity Fair! 


But, because Vanity Fair will be amusing this 
summer, do not imagine that it will not at the 
same time be useful. It will bring you all 
the practical features that Vanityfairians are 
quick to appreciate—the New York shopping 
service, the fashion, the kennel, the travel and 
the real estate departments. See for yourself; 
secure today a copy of the June number, 
which you will find both useful and entertaining. 


VANITY FAIR 


44g Fourth Avenue New York City 
CONDE NAST, Publisher 








through mutualization. Two of the 
largest stock companies in the country, 
the Equitable and Prudential, are in 
process of mutualization. One or two 
other big stock companies are limited as 
to dividends by charter provisions. 

Not only is the relation between in- 
surance companies and the state becom- 
ing closer, and the social significance of 
insurance being more fully recognized, 
but there is another development which 
should not be whispered above a breath 
if one desires to remain popular with the 
insurance officials. I refer to the pos- 
sible tendency toward state insurance. 
Already Wisconsin has taken a step in 
this direction, and the writer has fre- 
quently met men of the most conservative 
leanings who are struck dumb with horror 
at the thought of government ownership 
of railroads but who see no reason why in 
time insurance should not become a 
governmental function. The truth is that 
insurance is gradually receiving recogni- 
tion as perhaps our most necessary social 
institution. Thus as time goes on the 
interest of the policy holders rather than 
of the stockholders will become even more 
than now the essential objective. 

But to come down from the future to 
the present. The paramount obstacle 
to the success of a new insurance company 
is the excessive cost of getting business. 
I have before me the prospectus, and other 
literature, sent to a prospective share- 
holder by a new concern formed by 
leading business men in New Hampshire. 
There is no question as to the good faith 
and legitimate character of this enter- 
prise, which has employed as consultant 
one of the country’s well known actuaries. 
But not one word is said in this most 
elaborate twenty-eight page prospectus 
about the necessarily high cost of getting 
business, the fatal disease which attacks 
nearly all new insurance enterprises. 

It is frequently argued that new in- 
surance companies, especially in the West 
and South, are needed because in those 
sections there is distrust of anything that 
hails from such money trust centers as 
New York, Hartford, Newark, Spring- 
field, Mass., Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and 
a few other large cities where most of 
the big insurance companies have their 
home offices. The reply is that the hun- 
dreds of relatively big companies have 
local agencies in practically every state 
and representatives in almost every town 
and village. But even if there is a field 
for new insurance companies after the 
thousands of agents have scoured the 
byways and hedges in search of new risks, 
there is another point seldom considered 
in this connection. 

It is only just and right that the pro- 
moters of a new insurance company 
should supply the capital themselves. 
Perhaps they will make fabulous profits, 
but they deserve them. Any one who 
takes a tremendous risk deserves profits 
in proportion; 500 per cent a year is none 
too much. But the general investor, 
unfamiliar with the technique of insurance 
or not the type of business man who can 
afford a large risk, should take to heart 
the figures compiled last year by the Alfred 
M. Best Co., a leading reporting agency 
on insurance subjects. 

During the entire period following the 
Armstrong life insurance exposures, in 
1905, there were organized 182 new life 
insurance companies, which at the time 
of Best’s report had $872,328,876 of in- 
surance in force. Stockholders had con- 
tributed $28,338,156, but at the end of 
the period total surplus was but $18,151,- 
472, showing a shrinkage of ten million 
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dollars in the investment. Dividends had 
been paid only in isolated cases, and then 
almost without exception from contributed 
surplus, and not from legitimate earnings. 
Forty-seven companies had gone out of 
business, had reinsured in other compa- 
nies, were in the hands of receivers, had 
an impaired capital, or had been_ taken 
over by other companies. “From these 
figures it is clear that, as a group, the ex- 
penses of organization and operation of 
these companies,” says the report, “have 
been so excessive as to cause a very great 
loss to the holders of their securities.” 


Facing the Facts 





I HAVE read through three separate 
times the interesting prospectus of the 
company now being promoted in New | 
Hampshire, and nowhere do I find any | 
reference to the par value of the stock. | 
This is unquestionably an oversight, and 
as the stock is being sold at $50 a share, 
I presume the par value is $50, for if the 
fact were otherwise it would surely be 
stated. The prospectus is one of the 
most plausible literary efforts which has 
yet come to the attention of this depart- 
ment, and as the promoters are men of 
much business experience it is curious 
that they should overlook the fact that 
the par value of the stock is not men- 
tioned. Naturally in any proper adver- 
tisement of securities the investor should, 
first of all, and ordinarily is, told exactly 
what he is buying, whether a $100, $50 
or $25 share, as the case may be, or if it is 
a bond; $1000, $500, or $100. Otherwise 
one buys a pig in a poke, unless of course 
the stock has no face value, in which most 
unusual circumstance the fact should be 
clearly stated and indeed emphasized. 

In 1912 Insurance Commissioner Hard- 
ison of Massachusetts sounded a warning 
against new insurance companies. After 
describing the prospectus as the “bright 
consummate flower of window dressing,” 
he said: 


Now what does the careful man do when such 
a proposition is conveyed to him? He will 
get a report from the insurance department and 
will find that 90 companies of the 261 stock 
companies authorized in this state lost $4,- 
797,543 in 1911, and 171 gained $6,445,997— 
a net gain of $1,648,454. This of itself would 
pay a dividend on their stock of less than 2 per 
cent. It will most probably be discovered 
by the investigator that when he pays $200 
for a share of stock of a par value of $100, and 
receives a 10 per cent. dividend, he is getting 
only 5 per cent. return, a fact that the wily 
promoter is at no pains to make clear. It will 
also be discovered that when the investor 
pays $200 for a share of stock in a new com- 
pany, and the promoter takes $50 for selling 
him that share, the value of his holding has 
shrunk from $200 to $150 before the enterprise 
has even begun. 


There are two proper ways of selling 
securities. One is to induce one’s friends, 
connections and business associates to 
take the stock. The other is by news- 
paper or magazine advertising or through 
salesmen to sell it to whomsoever will buy. 
It is always suspicious when promoters 
attempt to sell stock in the second way 
and still make investors think it is being 
done after the first method. Whenacom- 
plete stranger writes you that you have 
been selected from your state or county or 
town to be given the privilege of buying 
stock in a new insurance company or mov- 
ing picture concern beware! Strangers do 
not go about doing good deeds toall whom 
they may meet. Finally, the sure sign of a 
speculative, risky promotion is the laying 
of stress upon the profits other companies 
have made, rather than upon the steady 
business and actual earnings which the con- 





i GREATW LID FLEET 


Only First Class Passengers Carried 


Cool Vacation 
Voyages 


Cruise oversummer 
seas in a luxurious 
White Ship. Seenew 
peoples—new lands. 


Send for this book 
that gives in picture 
and story every 
detail of these de- 
lightful cruises on 


the Spanish Main. 


Your address ona 
postal brings it. 

















Plan now for your 
vacation. 


“REDUCED RATES "*"" 
FOR SUMMER CRUISES 


JAMAICA, HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL, CENTRAL AMERICA, COLOMBIAN PORTS 
—cooler in summer than New York —ofhcial temperature records prove this. 
Cruises of 18 and 22 days. Take advantage of low rates to visit the tropics. 
Hotel rates, carriage hire, souvenirs are much lower now than in winter. 
Luxurious comfort on Great White Fleet Ships, extra large staterooms, 
delicious cuisine, many baths. Make the ship your hotel while in port. 


UNITED FRUIT CO. STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Pi., N. Y. Long Wharf, Boston 630 Common St., New Orleans 














cern under consideration is able to report. 





















F you are particularly 

impressed by any 
article in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, mention it 
to those who might be inter- 
ested in it. 

We shall always be glad to 
send a marked copy of the 
WEEKLY toany of your friends 
if you will send us the name and 
address, and mention the title 
of the article you wish your 


friend to see. 























A House Divided by the Local 
Hotel 


I read in your last week’s Register- 
Union that the divorce suit of Eugenia 
Marshall Duncan was reported satis- 
factorily settled. It was not, nor never 
will be until I am divorced. He wants 
me to live in the hotel and I won’t do it. 

MRS. E. C. DUNCAN. 
—Ovid (Mich.) Register Union. 


Resting His Feet 


C. I. Pearson stood on his head in 
front of Myron Ways’ residence at 11:15 
Monday evening. The causes of this 
strange phenomenon are 
not yet known. 

—West Fargo Cor., Home- 
dale (Idaho) Empire Press. 


A Fearless and 
Strong Orchestra 


Apropos of our dances 
here, we have an excellent 
orchestra attending, com- 
posed of the following: 
Piano, Mabel Fearless; 
bells, drums, etc., Marving 
Strong, ete. 

—Milo Cor., Idaho Falls 
(Idaho) Times. 


Suffrage 
We undertook to tell 
our wife and mother-in-law 
at the same time that 
their place was in the 
home, not at the polls. 
Now we are in favor of 
any woman voting when 
she durn pleases. 
—Rogers (Ark.) Codépera- 
tive Press. 








The Sinner That Pays 


There is more joy in a printing 
office over one sinner that pays in 
advance and abuses the editor on 
every possible occasion than there is 
over ninety and nine who borrow the 
paper and sing its praises, without 
contributing a cent to keep it out of the 
poorhouse. 


—Roanoke (N. C.) Beacon. 


Nature’s F. oresight 


An ordinary woman’s waist is 30 inches 
around. An ordinary man’s arm is 30 
inches long. How admirable are thy 
works, O Nature! 

—Lawrence (Kas.) Gazette 


A Blasé Young Man 


Tom Morgan admits that the tango 
and the slit skirt no longer shocked him. 
He doesn’t say so, but the inference is 
that he is looking around for a jolt from 
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something still more shocking than 
either. 


—East (Ark.) Democrat 


What Ushers Suffer 


Going down into the basement of the 
M. E. Church for programs last Thurs- 
day evening, Gus Maffry, by accident, 
stumbled into the dressing room of the 
Welsh Choir girls and was so paralyzed 
with astonishment that for a few minutes 
he was rooted to the spot on which he first 
glimpsed thevariousmaids invarious stages 
of dress and undress. The young ladies 
were somewhat embarrassed, it is said, 
by Gus’s abrupt entrance and even 


Not While Willie Is Official Grasscutter 
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much as the entire audience is claiming 
an alibi. It is rumored that the aggre- 
gation was recruited at Zanesville, and it 
is confidently predicted that unto that 
place will shortly return. It was a strong 
company—very strong. 

—Beverly (Ohio) Dispatch 


Constancy 


We have a young man in our vicinity 
who goes across the river courting. The 
river never gets too high, and the wind 
never blows too hard or cool, but what 
he goes every other Sunday. 

—Bellmore Cor., Stone County 


(Ark.) Record 


Nearer Home 


The anxieties of 
Professor J. E. King 
seem to be multi- 
plying. He has been 
afraid of measles, small- 
pox, drouths and _ torna- 
does; ‘and now tells us the 
cheerless news that they 
are actually whipping 
gentlemen in Jackson 
Ze”, County for failing to sup- 
Z> port their wives. 

—Stone County (Ark.) 
Record 


Surprising the 
Surprisers 


The surprise at John 
Pearson’s last Friday 
was a complete surprise 
to the surprisers as Mr. 
Pearson was not at 
home. 

—Glendale Cor., Bellevue 
(Idaho) News 


A Long Fall 
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—Philadelphia Evening Times 


more abrupt departure, but even at that 
the gaudiest hues in their makeup boxes 
couldn’t have compared with the crimson 
face of Gus when again he faced the 
audience. 

—Macon (Mo.) Times-Democrat 


Drama Under Difficulties 


Someone turned loose a swarm of bees 
at the Opera House, Friday evening, and 
the members of the McNeal Musical (?) 
Comedy (?) Company were the only per- 
sons present who escaped un-stung. No 
printed program was provided and it is 
therefore difficult to place the burden of 
guilt where it properly belongs. All were 
accessories, either before, during, or after 
the feature act “School Days,” which 
was annihilated in a manner that left 
neither remnant nor shred of the clean 
and wholesome comedy with which it 
rightfully abounds. Prosecution of the 
crime would prove a hard matter, inas- 


Miss Anna Lash re- 
turned to the Spencer home after caring 
for her mother, who was a sufferer with a 
sprained arm caused by a fall for ten 
days. 

—Henry (Ill.) Republican. 


A Sympathetic Practitioner 


Homer Hollcroft was troubled with 
swelled limbs last week. Better the swell- 
ing there than in the cranium, said Dr. 
Thompson, who called on Hollcroft Tues- 
day. 

—Lebanon (O.) Star 


Tact 


We want to treat everyone fair. If 
we fail to put some item in the Banner 
that you think should have went in, 
don’t think we did it on purpose. Per- 
haps you never told us, and even an editor 
cannot find out everything. 


—aAltheimer (Ark.) Banner 

















We'll P 
e ay and Five 

Today we greet you on this page to 
extend this invitation: 

Go to your grocer and buy from him 
a ten-cent package of Puffed Wheat. Take 
this coupon with you. Then he will give 
you—for the coupon—a 15-cent package 
of Puffed Rice, and we will pay him for it. 

Thus for 10 cents you get a quarter’s 
worth of Puffed Grains. And the Puffed 
Rice meals are all with us, given with our 
compliments. 


To Tell You a Story 


We do this to let these delightful grains 
tell you their story—a story you won’t 
forget. 

To tell you of grains which are steam- 
exploded to eight times normal size. Of 
grains like airy bubbles, filled with a myriad 











cells. Of thin-walled grains—crisp, fragile, 
inviting—with a taste like toasted nuts. 


Of grains that 
are used as both 
foods and confec- 
tions. Of break- 
fasts and suppers 
far more tempting 
than any others 
that you know. 

We want Puffed Grains to tell this story 
tomorrow at your table. And we gladly 
buy this package so you'll let them do it. 


Prof. Anderson’s Foods 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, remem- 
ber, mean more than mere delight. They 
are whole grains made wholly digestible, 
and that never before was done. 

Inside of each grain there occur in this 
process more than 100,000,000 explosions. 
One is caused inside of each food granule, 
and it blasts the granule to pieces. Thus 
digestion can instantly act. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Tell You a Story 


for Five Breakfasts 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ....,.:. 
Puffed Rice, 





Tomorrow 


No other process does this. All cooking 
breaks some of the granules. But Prof. 
Anderson’s method—shooting grains from 
guns—is the only way known to break all 
of the granules. 

So these are more than fascinating mor- 
sels. They are scientific foods. All the 
elements in these grains are made availa- 
ble as food. 


Good for 15 Cents 


Buy from your grocer a 10-cent package 
of Puffed Wheat. Then present this cou- 
pon and he will give you a 15-cent package 
of Puffed Rice. We will pay him the 15 
cents. 

Serve some of these grains with sugar 
and cream. Mix some of them with fruit. 
Serve some for supper in bowls of milk. 
They are crisper than crackers and four 
times as porous as bread. 

Use some like 
nut meats in home 
candy making, or 
es as garnish for ice 

West cream. And _ let 

15c the children when 

at play eat the 

grains like  pea- 

nuts. There are countless ways to serve 
these food delights. 

Cut out this coupon, lay it aside and 
present it when you go to the store. 


Suppers 








SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 

Good in United States or Canada Only 44 

This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed 

Wheat, and my grocer included free with it one package of Puffed 
ice. 


Name 





To the Grocer 


We will remit you 15 cents for 
this coupon when mailed to us, 
properly signed by the customer, 
with your assurance that the 
stated terms were complied with. 

The Quaker Oats Company—Chicago 


Dated.. 1914 








This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1914. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July 1. 





NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. 
If your grocer should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed 
Rice, hold the coupon until he gets new stock. As every jobber 
is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 








15-Cent Coupon puted Wheat Purchased 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
is not artificially bleached 
or whitened chemically nor 
adulterated in any way what- 
ever. Its color is a rich, 
creamy white —not a dead, 
artificial white. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
retains all the best properties 
of the natural wheat. It 
is scientifically milled 
and dependable in every 
respect. 
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THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 





